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CANON MAHONEY: MORALIST 
AND CANONIST 


OMETIME in the year 1930 Dr T. E. Flynn, then Vice- 

Rector of Upholland, was talking to a visitor at the College 
about the projected clerical review. He mentioned that an 
attractive feature would be correspondence on moral and 
canonical problems, and observed that the feature was assured 
of success, being dealt with by Dr Mahoney of Old Hall. How 
fully time has justified this optimism readers of this REview are 
well aware. There will be universal agreement with the sentence 
in The Times obituary : “Canon Mahoney held a unique position 
both in scholarship and in the affections of the Clergy.” That 
position was attained largely through his contributions to this 
journal, and so it is appropriate that tribute be paid here to 
his memory. 

Not without diffidence, however, does one accept the Editor’s 
kind invitation to write an appraisal of the work of his lamented 
colleague. Premature biography has often lacked balance and 
perspective. One fears to do less than justice to so distinguished 
and worthy a subject. Some readers may feel that there can be no 
economy of superlatives in any assessment of Canon Mahoney’s 
writings. Those who were privileged to know this most humble, 
urbane, and modest of men realize how distasteful to him would 
have been any extravagant adulation. Being humble, he valued 
truth, and the thought of being regarded by some exuberant 
admirer as the Cajetan or the De Lugo of our age would be 
repellent to everything in his character, except perhaps his 
delightful sense of humour. Our profound respect for his memory 
inspires an examination of his work which will, we trust, be just 
and fair as it will certainly be sincere. 

Distinction and success can never be due to one individual 
fact or circumstance, and Canon Mahoney’s case is no excep- 
tion. It may be said with truth that the unrivalled position 
which he attained in his field was due to a combination of facts. 
Endowed with considerable intellectual talent, he received a 
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scientific theological training particularly suited to his taste and 
his temperament. An indefatigable worker, he loved his sub- 
ject; and far from tiring with the passing of the years, he probed 
even more deeply and kept abreast of the times. The soundness 
of his judgement made him the most reliable of guides. An inti- 
mate understanding of the English scene and a rare gift of 
lucid exposition completed the equipment which he brought to 
his task of solving for the clergy many of the complex problems 
which they encountered in their pastoral work. 

Father Mahoney was always grateful to Cardinal Bourne 
for sending him to the University of Fribourg, Switzerland. 
Here he came in contact with Father Prummer, who on more 
than one occasion paid tribute to his apparently unlimited 
capacity for work. There is a considerable diversity of system in 
the Degree Courses of our Catholic Universities and Institutes, 
At Fribourg, regular attendance at lectures in speculative 
theology has always been obligatory. The text-book, both for 
Dogma and Moral, is the Summa Theologica, which is expounded 
by Dominican professors who are always accessible to the stu- 
dents. Father Mahoney, a lover of order and method and pos- 
sessed of a neat and tidy mind, was thrilled by the scientific 
approach to theological questions and the magisterial elucida- 
tion of the mind of St Thomas. In the examinations, which 
were conducted mainly on the syllogistic method, he always 
distinguished himself though he used to say, waggishly, that his 
success was really due to the examiner, “who liked to do most 
of the talking”! In 1919, after the war, he returned to Fribourg 
to resume his studies. On the advice of Canon Myers he chose 
as the subject of his Doctorate thesis, “‘The Theological Position 
of Gregory Sayrus, O.S.B., 1560-1602” .1 Cardinal Bourne, not un- 
reasonably, assumed that a couple of years would be needed 
for the work of research and writing which the thesis would 
entail. No wonder His Eminence was “taken aback, when’’, to 
quote Bishop Flynn, “‘in six months time the young man returned 
with his thesis written and successfully defended”.? One can 
understand Father Prummer’s description: a man of extraor- 
dinary industry and a writer of promise. 


1 Printed at Ware Printing Works, 1922. 
® The Catholic Herald, 15 January 1954. 
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The thesis is the least known of the author’s works; yet, un- 
like many books of its kind, it is of great interest and utility. 
Moral Professors who are fortunate enough to possess a copy 
must regard Archbishop Myers as a benefactor. For, in order 
to do justice to his subject, Father Mahoney felt it necessary to 
make a survey of Moral Theology, and no teacher or student 
of the subject can fail to profit by the results of his labours. His 
chapters on the Moral Systems and on Conscience form an ad- 
mirable synthesis of history and doctrine. But the two things 
which strike one forcibly are the author’s devotion to Thomism, 
and his conviction of the supreme importance of basic prin- 
ciples, the latter involving a sane appreciation of the much 
abused term, Casuistry. Let him speak for himself: 
























It cannot be insisted on too strongly that St Thomas is, or 
should be, the chief fountain not only of dogmatic but also of 
moral theology. His predecessors do not discuss moral problems 
except incidentally ; it was for St Thomas to undertake and com- 


stu- plete the task of constructing moral theology as a speculative 
08+ science. Moral questions form the chief element in the Quod- 
tific libetales, and the Quaestiones Disputatae, De Malo, De Virtutibus . . .; 
re but it is in the I-IIae and II-IIae of the Summa that he has left 


for us a mine of principles which must always be the basis of any 
solid treatment of moral problems (p. 31). 






A faithful follower of St Thomas Canon Mahoney remained to 
the end. He welcomed the publication of Merkelbach’s Summa 
Theologiae Moralis as a really scientific manual “‘ad mentem S. 
Thomae”’, and it was with genuine enthusiasm and admiration 
that he read the first few volumes of a veritable opus magnum by 
Father Ramirez, O.P., De Hominis Beatitudine, which for some 
unaccountable reason has not been sent for review in the 
English-speaking world. He valued it as being well in the tra- 
dition of the great classical commentators on the Summa. 

From study and experience he learned that some were con- 
tent to master and contemplate speculative principles while 
remaining uninterested in their practical conclusions and their 
bearing on real life. He observes in his Thesis: 


The great speculative moral theologians professed, and still 
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profess, a supreme contempt for casuistry, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent ; entrenched behind principles based on pure reason they 
decline to be drawn into a discussion of their application in an 
individual problem—‘“hoc relinquamus auctoribus casuum;” 
“*haec nihil ad nos sed ad canonistas”’ (p. 35). 


The author made the point that Sayrus was no mere speculator, 
but a man who dealt with actual cases, though never as a “mere 
casuist’’. “It will be evident,’ wrote Dr Mahoney, “‘that his 
theology is sound because he is concerned with theoretical prin- 
ciples . . . he dealt largely in casuistry but every case rests on 
solid theoretical and Thomistic principles” (p. 137). These 
words might well be applied to the man who wrote them. 
Realist that he was, and alive to the needs of the English mis- 
sion, he saw the important place which practical cases must hold 
in the training of priests: 


It is inconceivable (he wrote), that (our young priests) can 
be properly fitted for their work unless they have acquired, by 
familiarity with hypothetical cases, the faculty of applying the 
principles of their Moral Theology to the real cases that appear. 
This is the key to the question. Principles first, Casuistry only to 
illustrate them; if the order is reversed and the study of cases 
made their chief concern, then the method can be nothing else 
than pernicious and dangerous. If it is a question of choosing 
between one or the other, then without the shadow of a doubt, 
six months’ study of theoretical principles without casuistry is 
better than ten years’ casuistry without principles (p. 137). 


It would be difficult to imagine anybody more admirably 
equipped for his task by training, background and outlook than 
was Dr Mahoney when he took over the Chair of Morals at 
St Edmund’s in 1919. As the years passed his experience became 
enriched, and his judgement naturally more mature. Like all 
great moralists he was a shrewd observer of men and things. He 
studied manuals, reviews, periodicals, newspapers, read and 
retained anything that might be of service in his work of study- 
ing and imparting morals. His love of order and method served 
him in good stead, and he could, at a moment’s notice, put his 
finger on any reference wanted from the remarkable file of 
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opinions which he had assembled. By 1931, when the first 
issue Of this Review appeared, he was uniquely qualified and 
prepared to face all the questions and tackle the many problems 
which the clergy might wish to propose. 

Viewing now in retrospect the queries submitted, one is 
struck by their wide scope and variety. Some were straight- 
forward, others required skilful treatment; not a few called for 
consummate tact, others for fine distinctions. A considerable 
number sought information not to be had even in the best of 
text-books. And what of the answers? Practical, concise, lu- 
minous, and satisfying would be the verdict of the questioners, 
as it was the opinion of learned reviewers at home and else- 
where. Moral Theology, with its immutable principles, does not 
leave unlimited scope for originality and it was not to be 
expected that the pages of “Questions and Answers” would at 
any time contain sensational doctrine or personal opinions cal- 
culated to startle the reader. The success of the feature should be 
judged by the measure in which it attained its purpose. The 
clergy wanted reliable information and they were assured of get- 
ting the best to be had. Time and again the Canon was the sole 
custodian in the country of the treatment of the rare and recondite 
point in question. 

He was wont to say that he never liked to give a solution 
that was not backed by some sound authority. Even regular 
readers might be at a loss to know who were the authors he 
valued most. He quoted now from one, now from another, the 
text—sometimes a short sentence—most apposite to the point he 
wanted to make. An inquirer might write only when he had 
exhausted all the sources at his disposal ; he would be given the 
substance of a relevant article that appeared in 1912 or a mono- 
graph from 1902! It would, however, be very wrong to picture 
him as a mere recorder. His greater distinction lay in his ability 
to assess the relative value of arguments, to take account of all 
the facets of a case and to reach a sound practical conclusion. 
It would be easy for any consultant to give always the “safe” 
reply, but as the Canon once wrote, “the easiest and safest solu- 
tion is not necessarily the correct one”. In studying his judge- 
ments one finds many instances of exquisite poise and balance; 
there is always the sureness of touch characteristic of the master. 
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Many of the questions submitted to the Review were con- 
cerned directly, and often exclusively, with Canon Law. Nobody 
understood better than he the unhappy conflict of the past 
between jurists and theologians which “broke out into an open 
war a few years after Sayrus’s death” (Thesis, p. 134). The 
trouble arose, as he noted, not through the same person being 
skilled in both sciences, but through the principles of the external 
forum being applied to the internal forum of conscience. Sayrus’s 
caution in avoiding such confusion receives special emphasis in 
the Thesis. Is there a note of unconscious prophecy in Gobat’s 
praise of Sayrus which the author quotes with approval: “a 
typical example of a theologian using his canonical knowledge 
for the practical treatment of Moral Theology . . . and although 
he had no degree in Canon Law he was as good as any three 
Canonists put together’’? (I.c.). 

In Canon Mahoney’s student days the Code had not 
appeared, and it is unlikely that he had any considerable 
juridical training. By the time the new law began to be familiar 
his university days were over. In other words, he was a self- 
trained and self-educated Canonist. It is doubtful if he ever had 
occasion to grow familiar with the Corpus Iuris Canonici or the 
ponderous tomes that form the apparatus of canonical scholar- 
ship, with the exception of the Fontes of Gasparri. He certainly 
mastered the law on Sacraments, Procedure, and Penalties, but 
so great was his reputation for reliability that specialists would 
receive with respect a solution to any canonical problem over 
the letters E.J.M. His knowledge of the rules of interpretation 
could be called profound and there are many instances of his 
using to good purpose the appeal to the sense of pre-Code 
legislation. As in morals, his acquaintance with text-books and 
periodicals served him well, but he had in addition, for doubtful 
cases, what he liked to call “the friendly rule” of canon 209, to 
which he had a certain, though scarcely inordinate, devotion. 

Dealing as he generally was with conditions in England, he 
was greatly interested in local legislation, and liked to study the 
rulings, synodal or otherwise, of our Bishops. He was particu- 
larly appreciative of the courtesy of some Prelates who provided 
him with copies of rescripts received from Rome. These docu- 
ments were often of real service outside the diocese to which 
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they were sent, and he strongly favoured the practice, usual 
in certain countries, of releasing such replies to theological 
periodicals. Local customs, too, had a strong appeal for him; 
the indigenous growth is often healthy and, other things being 
equal, local traditions may often be profitably cherished. Canon 
lawyers, as a rule, find it convenient to read the opening words 
of canon 2 as if they gave a hint to leave rubrical matters to 
others. Dr Mahoney, from the start, was faced with questions 
pertaining to ritual matters. The replies entailed an enormous 
amount of work, but it was not uncongenial. The great subject 
of Liturgy appealed to him, and a short paper contributed in 
1937 to this Review has been described as one of the sanest and 
most balanced articles on the subject in our time. 

The Canon was always careful to remember that he wrote 
as a private authority, not as one having legislative power. For 
this reason, and also because of his sympathy with the needs and 
worries of the parochial clergy, he took care to avoid “imposing” 
obligations unless their existence was certain. A mild probable 
opinion was never concealed, no matter how he himself might 
disagree with it. His endeavours to avoid adding to the burdens 
of his fellow priests never led to laxity of doctrine. On one or 
two occasions, however, when there was question of merely dis- 
ciplinary matters, his policy of “quieta non movere” was mani- 
festly incompatible with the clear ruling of the legislator and, 
as might be expected, the weakness of his position was soon 
established by the other side. But these were exceptional cases 
and the issues, of merely positive law, were not grave; normally 
when he had to defend himself he proved a formidable adver- 
sary. He broke many a lance, but never a rule of courtesy; and 
it has been well said that his attitude to those who disagreed 
with him was invariably one of respect and even deference. 

His supreme reverence for episcopal authority resulted in an 
abiding sensitiveness lest any of his writings should be con- 
sidered even faintly censorious or critical. Sometimes he safe- 
guarded himself by expressly disavowing any intention to lay 
down the law. If he suspected that anything from his pen might 
be misconstrued in this respect, there would be added a gentle 
and discreet qualification, “Indults, of course, may be ob- 
tained”’, or, “faculties are granted at times. . .”. On one occa- 
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sion he gave his interpretation of a wartime faculty, and had 
sent it to the printer, when news reached him that an interpre- 
tation contrary to his had been sanctioned by a superior for the 
guidance of a section of the clergy. He was indeed distressed; 
needlessly as it transpired, for his view was later confirmed by f 
a Roman decree. His policy in these matters was not based 
on any desire to be merely “‘correct”’ or safe; the “‘reverentia et 
oboedientia”’ of the Pontifical had for him a deeply spiritual 
significance. 

Many reviewers have been impressed by the wide range of 
subjects with which Mahoney dealt. Certain matters held a 
special interest for him. One was co-operation with non- 
Catholics. In 1934 he contributed to this Review a practical 
and useful paper on the subject, in which we find special em- 
phasis on the importance of avoiding scandal. Many queries 
were sent up as the years went on, and the answers assembled 
in his published Questions and Answers, qq. 373-83, will help 
many priests to give a categorical answer in difficult cases. The 
subject of co-operation is always relevant in a Protestant country; 
it became more relevant than ever during the Second World 
War. In the dark days when all Christians felt the urge to unite 
against a ruthless enemy, there was a real danger that sentiment 
would prevail over principle. Reports in the press and else- 
where caused grave concern to the Canon and in his answers he 
gave emphatic reminders of the need for avoiding scandal, and 
for upholding the fine English tradition inherited from the 
Martyrs and fostered by our Bishops. Nowhere, perhaps, in 
daily life, was the importance of sentire cum Ecclesia more apparent. 
When, in 1950, the Holy Office issued its Instruction on the 
Ecumenical Movement, he found exalted sanction for the stress 
he had always laid on the duty of absolute fidelity to Episcopal 
guidance on these matters. The permission given in the Instruc- 
tion to recite the “Our Father” on certain occasions with non- 
Catholics led him, indeed, to modify his own teaching on com- 
municatio in sacris, but some would agree that the modification 
which he made so promptly and humbly did not involve so 
radical a change of principle as he imagined. He would be the 
last person to wound unduly the susceptibilities of non-Catholics 
but the Church’s teaching must at times exclude even the 
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appearance of compromise. How admirably he expressed a 
position distinctly delicate: “Our non-Catholic neighbours are 
in the utmost good faith and are entitled to learn from us with 
the utmost candour what the Catholic position is.” 

It is widely accepted that the manualists can sometimes be 
excessively conservative, and when their terminology and prin- 
ciples fail to fit in with the ideas and practice of the pars mator 
et sanior fidelium the results can be embarrassing for clergy 
engaged in pastoral duties. The concept of servile work is a 
well-known example of this. The matter was admirably ex- 
pressed by Dr McReavy in these pages: “‘it is essentially a case 
in which the moralist should seek to keep abreast of the times, 
and it is also one in which by fairly general admission he has 
hitherto failed to do so”.1 Dr Mahoney was keenly conscious 
of the situation commonly referred to as the “‘problem of servile 
work”’, and the sensible views which he put forward should be 
recognized as a solid contribution to the evolution of the law 
on the subject. It is one’s experience that he did not write in 
vain. The “‘dictates of common sense” form the norm of action 
for many a parish priest, and when they appeared out of har- 
mony with the text-books on the matter of servile work, the 
practical solution was an appeal to E.J.M. 

On another subject, too, he felt it proper to move with the 
times. Readers will not need to be told of the tendency favouring 
an interpretation which would ensure a more general obser- 
vance of the law on the ecclesiastical fast. The widespread 
neglect of the fasting law even by excellent people leads to the 
conclusion that a new approach is needed. For more than thirty 
years enterprising writers have bent themselves to the study of 
the question and have been at one in suggesting that the 
manualists should put more emphasis on the “relative norm” 
when dealing with the subsidiary repasts. Canon Mahoney 
joined their ranks, and with all the zeal of a crusader, in season 
and out of season, pleaded for the acceptance of a rule which 
would ensure the more general observance of what is, after all, 
an important point of the Church’s law. It was mildly amusing 
to observe the persistence with which he would state his per- 
sonal preference. He was always interested to learn that yet 

1 Vol. IX, p. 460. 
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another Bishop had sanctioned the adoption of a system better 
suited to modern conditions. One would like to feel that when 
the lean years have passed, his persevering advocacy will not 
have been forgotten. 

No tribute to Canon Mahoney would be complete without a 
reference to two small books which have in a very special way 
earned for him the gratitude of the parochial clergy. The ponti- 
ficate of our Holy Father Pius XII has been marked by great 
activity in many fields, not least in the development of law 
concerning the Sacraments. With the publication of the Decree 
Sacrosanctum in 1941, new responsibilities were placed on those 
priests whose business it is to safeguard the validity and law- 
fulness of the Sacrament of Matrimony. The new legislation was 
undoubtedly called for, but it raised many problems for the 
priest. The Canon had the gift of readily detecting the practical 
difficulties and problems latent in the legal text. He formulated 
them, worked out his own solution, and then waited, as he liked 
to remark, until the periodicals came in with the views of 
others. Many a priest will thank him for the lucid commentary 
in Marriage Preliminaries. A French review which welcomed the 
book had this pleasing comment, “d’une fagon générale, il se 
montre favorable a l’interpretatio benignior; ce ne sont pas les 
curés qui le contrediront”’. 

When, in September 1946, it was announced that the Holy 
Father had granted to parish priests the power to administer 
Confirmation, even golden jubilarians had something new to 
learn. Competent guidance was greatly needed, for the text- 
books had little to say. Canon Mahoney’s views were eagerly 
sought, and he rendered a good service by publishing The Priest 
as Minister of Confirmation. The most remarkable change was yet 
to come. The concessions on the Eucharistic fast made in 
January 1953 came as a surprise to clergy and faithful alike. 
Despite the explanatory Instruction accompanying the Decree 
Christus Dominus it soon became apparent that several points 
called for further clarification. Many of the problems were 
solved in these pages by the Canon. Had he been spared he 
would doubtless have acted on the principle “‘omne trinum perfec- 
tum’, and made his commentary available in the form of a book. 

Canon Mahoney’s death means for many readers the passing 
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of an institution. Not merely did he provide what was wanted ; 
he did so with constant evidence of a broad sympathy and 
understanding. He knew that many of the clergy had little time 
for concentrated study. He offered no stodgy fare. The fresh- 
ness of approach, the lightness of touch, the witty phrase, unex- 
pected in the context, all combined to attract the reader and to 
make him long to sample further so delectable a diet. It is no 
small thing to have earned the admiration and gratitude of a 
generation of one’s fellow priests. To him may well be applied a 
passage which he quoted in praise of the great Englishman 
whose memory he restored : 


Erat sane vir integritate vitae, morum suavitate, et singulari 
modestia, Deo et bonis omnibus amabilis, et qui solidi ingenii, 
constantis judicii, felicissimaeque memoriae beneficio ad insig- 
nem eruditionem pervenit, ut eius opera satis testantur. Nam de 
Theologia praesertim morali multa docte scripta reliquit, plura 
relicturus, nisi mors eum e medio sustulisset (Thesis, p. 145). 


All this, and much more, was implicit in Cardinal Griffin’s 


reference to Canon Mahoney in an ad clerum notice announcing 
his sudden death. His Eminence described him as “a great 
priest”’. 


P. J. HANRAHAN 


SHorT NOTICE 


The Church in the Writings of St John Fisher. By G. H. Duggan, S.M. 
Pp. 50. (Napier, N.Z. 2s. 6d.) 
Tus closely printed pamphlet from New Zealand is a summary of the 
thesis presented by the author at the Angelicum in Rome in 1937. In 
its present form it is not of any great interest. The impression left by 
it is that the Saint held what one would expect on the fundamental 
truths concerning the constitution and authority of the Church, and 
that the work serves merely to give the references. His hesitations and 
ambiguities on infallibility might have led to a deeper examination 
of the doctrinal climate of the time, but the summary only gives 
reasons for interpreting the passages benignly. 
C. D. 
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ANGLICANISM IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


I. RITUALISM AND THE PRAYER BOOK 
CONTROVERSY 


N Good Friday 1898 the Protestant agitator, Mr John 

Kensit, interrupted the service of the Veneration of the 
Cross at St Cuthbert’s, Philbeach Gardens, Kensington. There 
could be no doubt that the ceremony was illegal and it is impos- 
sible not to feel some sympathy for extreme Protestants in the 
Church of England, when they saw clergymen who had solemnly 
pledged themselves to the use of the Book of Common Prayer 
setting its provisions at naught, while the Bishops looked help- 
lessly on. The Tractarian leaders had not been Ritualists. They 
had believed that by conducting the services in an unaccus- 
tomed way they would confuse the minds of the congregations 
and make more difficult the acceptance of the doctrines they 
were preaching. Pusey was hostile to ritualism, though when 
taking the Communion Service at Christ Church he would 
smuggle in with him a small bottle of water for use at the ablu- 
tions. When the tracts began to appear eucharistic vestments 
were unknown to the Church of England. Copes were kept at 
Westminster Abbey for use at coronations, but seem to have 
been no longer worn elsewhere. The pre-tractarian high church- 
man, Martin Routh, President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
was considered a ritualist for preaching in a surplice instead of 
a black gown, which at the beginning of the century seems to 
have been the usual practice. But in 1842 Bishop Blomfield 
enjoined on the London clergy the use of the surplice in the 
pulpit and the older custom died gradually away. 

In or about the year 1849 a more startling revolution began. 
The chasuble, which had not been seen in an English church 
since the reign of Elizabeth I, began to be worn in St Thomas’s, 
Oxford. A few churches in the metropolis soon followed suit. 
Militant Protestantism flew to arms and at St Peter’s in the 
East the service was interrupted by hisses, whistles and shouts, 
while the clergy were hustled and spat upon. It was complained 
that the police seemed unwilling to take any action. But the 
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ritualists had a more formidable opponent than the publicans 
and brothel-keepers of the neighbourhood of London docks. 
This was Archibald Campbell Tait, Bishop of London (1856- 
68) and Archbishop of Canterbury (1868-82), whose efforts to 
suppress ritualism! may be compared to those of Laud to put 
down Puritanism. In 1858 the Bishop, in a letter to the Rev. 
Bryan King, referred to Mass vestments as “‘unusual garments”, 
and to foster the return on the part of the clergy to what he 
regarded as a more normal type of ceremonial, the Bishop as 
Primate devoted himself. 

The struggle entered on its most embittered phase in 1874 
when the Archbishop, with the support of Mr Disraeli, intro- 
duced into Parliament the measure which became Law as the 
“Public Worship Regulation Act’’. It led to some half dozen 
clergymen being imprisoned for Contempt of Court, and was 
then discarded by the Prostestants as a useless weapon. In Tait’s 
biography, which appeared nine years after his death, it is 
claimed that he was not seeking to crush ritualism, but rather 
to restore peace and harmony in the Church of England. But 
we must remember that the biographers were writing at a time 
when the Bishops were rapidly losing the fight. ‘“‘Ritualism is 
too strong to be put down; a serious attempt to do so would 
simply shatter the Church.” So wrote Lord Salisbury to the 
Archbishop on 5 February 1881.2? He even went so far as to 
make the curious proposal that the only thing to do was to get 
ritualists and anti-ritualists into different buildings. The mili- 
tant Protestants often suffered from a lack of religious feeling 
which did their cause harm, and a really devout low churchman 
like Lord Shaftesbury could write in 1877, “All zeal for Christ 
seems to have passed away. The Ritualists have more of it than 
the Evangelicals.”” Under Tait’s successor, Edward White Ben- 
son, ritualism scored a notable success when, in the judgement 
given by the Archbishop at Lambeth, certain of the very 
moderate practices used by Edward King, Bishop of Lincoln, 
who was being prosecuted by the Church Association, were 
declared legal. This judgement was upheld by the Privy Council. 


1 Sometimes the ritual complained of seems to have been eccentric. In one 
instance the ceremonial use of a stuffed dove’s skin was complained of. 
* Benham and Davidson, Life of A. C. Tait, Vol. II, p. 449. 
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one. Moreover many of the incriminated clergy were zealous 
and hard-working men whom the Bishops were reluctant to 
touch, a point of view which the then Primate, Archbishop 
Frederick Temple, had, when Bishop of London, endorsed. But 
the Bishops were not as a body sympathetic either in doctrine 
or ritual to the ideals of Lord Halifax and the English Church 
Union, even though in 1900 they were less united in their 
antipathy to Ritualism than they had been in 1874. They still 
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regarded auricular confession with distrust. Soon after Mr Kensit’s 
campaign had been launched Archbishop Temple delivered a 
pastoral charge in which he expressed his conviction that it 
exercised a debilitating effect on the character, while Mandell 
Creighton, Bishop of London, wrote, “I consider that its general 
adoption would show a weakening of the moral fibre of the 
English character” (Letters, ii, 365). 

In the days before the First World War public prayers for 
the dead, though not of course unknown, were regarded by the 
Episcopal Bench as un-Anglican and the casualties in the South 
African War were not high enough to change this verdict. Many 
of the Bishops at this date probably believed that it was not too 
late to suppress the use of the chasuble. There was as yet no 
idea on their part of reforming the Prayer Book. The declared 
aim of the Hierarchy was to secure obedience to it, but this in 
practice meant of course obedience to their own interpretation 
of its directions. So matters dragged on. The lawlessness of the 
Ritualists increased and the baffled rage of low churchmen 
found expression in the outrages of Mr Kensit and his followers. 
In Parliament both the Protestants in the Unionist Party and 
the Nonconformists in the Opposition were restive. During the 
debates on the Government’s Education Bill in 1902 the volun- 
tary schools were denounced as “‘seed-plots of Romanism”’. The 
aged Primate, Frederick Temple, died at the close of the year, 
and the duty of appointing his successor devolved on Mr Arthur 
Balfour, who had succeeded his uncle, Lord Salisbury, as Prime 
Minister a few months before. There could be no real doubt on 
whom the choice would fall, and none knew this better than the 
future Archbishop himself. For a comparatively early death had 
removed Mandell Creighton, the only prelate whose rivalry 
Davidson could have had reason to fear. Randall Thomas 
Davidson, Bishop of Winchester, who succeeded to the Primacy 
of All England at the beginning of 1903, was one of the most 
remarkable personalities in the story of the Church of England. 
In his book The Church of England in the XXth Century (p. 7) 
Canon Roger Lloyd has criticized the frequently made state- 
ment that during his tenure of the See of Canterbury the story 
of the Anglican Church was practically identifiable with that 
of Davidson himself. But it remains broadly true; for though 
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there were many developments in Anglican life with which 
Davidson had but little direct connexion, yet his moderating 
influence proved decisive in one critical situation after another. 
The Archbishop was not a theologian ; his own religion was ofa 
sincere though simple kind. He does not seem to have been a 
great organizer. His claim to fame (and it is a well-founded 
one) lies in the statesmanlike action which enabled him to sur- 
mount one crisis after another and pilot the Church of England 
through a tempestuous quarter of a century. This fame is not 
rendered illusory by the fact that Davidson when in his eightieth 
year sustained a severe defeat in the rejection by Parliament of 
his scheme of Prayer Book revision. For when it occurred forces 
had been let loose which it was beyond anyone’s power to 
control. 

Davidson, it is true, owed his advancement to good fortune. 
At Oxford he had become the friend of Craufurd Tait, son of 
the Archbishop, and thus introduced to Lambeth he became 
Chaplain to and later son-in-law of the Primate. Of the six 
Archbishops of Canterbury who held the primacy during her 
long reign, Tait was the one whose outlook was most congenial 
to the Queen, and his son-in-law, as Dean of Windsor, Bishop 
of Rochester and then of Winchester, achieved a unique position 
in relation to the Court. The capacity to achieve this was of 
course something much less than the gifts of statesmanship 
which enabled Davidson to avert the threat of iminent disrup- 
tion which was overhanging the Church of England. These 
gifts, whether shown publicly in Parliament and Convocation 
or in private at the Athenaeum, stamped the man who possessed 
them as one supremely fitted to stem the current of extremism 
which threatened to sweep the Established Church from its 
traditional course of moderation and sobriety. During the six 
years of Frederick Temple’s tenure of the primacy, Davidson 
had not indeed been in the intimate councils of Lambeth. For 
Temple did not altogether trust his judgement, perhaps a 
schoolmaster’s suspicion of a diplomat. But when the long- 
expected vacancy came Davidson knew that he had, despite the 
large number of able Bishops on the bench, no rival to fear. “I 
am not good enough,” he remarked, “‘but I do know the ropes.” 
The training he had received through contact with his father-in- 
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law had not been wasted and throughout a quarter of a century, 
a longer primacy than that of any other Anglican Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was to bear copious fruit. 

But it would be idle to pretend that Davidson’s appointment 
was universally welcomed. In Anglo-Catholic eyes he enjoyed 
the worst of reputations owing to the line he had taken in bring- 
ing about the resignation of the Rev. R. R. Dolling at St Agatha’s, 
Portsmouth. Davidson was in fact at the inception of his pri- 
macy regarded in some Anglo-Catholic circles as little, if any, 
better than an unprincipled time-server. It is therefore a remark- 
able tribute to his personality that at the close of his public life 
he should have enjoyed the esteem even of Lord Halifax him- 
self. When Davidson was enthroned at Canterbury it looked as 
though his appointment could only aggravate the already bitter 
Ritualist controversy. But his statesmanship quickly showed 
itself, and he struck a note of compromise, such as was to serve 
him so well on future critical occasions. In a speech at Canter- 
bury soon after his appointment he dissociated himself both 
from those who held that the changes of the sixteenth century 
in English religion had been entirely beneficial and those who 
looked on them as wholly mischievous. But an angry body of 
opinion both in the country and in Parliament was still clamour- 
ing, however ineffectually, for the suppression of illegal cere- 
monial, and, incredible as it may sound, at the beginning of the 
Session of 1904. the Party Whips informed the Prime Minister 
that, unless some action was taken, the question of ritualism 
might bring down the Government. Action of some sort was 
clearly imperative, but what form was it to take? No one 
wished for further imprisonments, such as would provide the 
Anglo-Catholic party with a fresh band of confessors. The 
Erastians called for a select Parliamentary Committee, whose 
findings were to be embodied in legislation, to ascertain how 
widespread were the misdemeanours of the Ritualists. Such a 
step would have goaded the Anglo-Catholics to fury. Balfour on 
Davidson’s advice followed a more cautious course in appoint- 
ing instead a Royal Commission. This satisfied moderate high 
churchmen who conceded that the fact of Establishment con- 
ferred on the State the right of inquiry into ceremonial irregu- 
larities committed by the clergy. Lord Halifax and his friends 
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however would have none of it and refused to give evidence. The 
“Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline” was appointed 
on 23 April 1904. The lack of public confidence felt in the 
Bishops may be gauged from the fact that of the fourteen com. 
missioners ten were laymen and of the four clergymen only two 
were Bishops, Davidson himself and Francis Paget, Bishop of 
Oxford. Stranger still, the Commission sat under the chair. 
manship not of the Archbishop but of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 

The Commission held 118 sittings and examined 164 wit- 
nesses. It could not avoid taking cognizance of the fact that in 
some churches the conduct of public worship fell short of the 
requirements of the Book of Common Prayer. There was, a 
lifetime after the Oxford Movement had begun, still a wide. 
spread neglect of Saints’ Days, while on Ash Wednesday it was 
not unknown for a country church to be locked up while the 
clergyman was following the hounds. One feels also that it 
legitimate to ask the question how far the rubric requiring the 
daily recitation of morning and evening prayer was complied 
with by the Evangelical clergy. The canon of 1603 requiring 
Bishops and Deans to wear copes was but little observed. On the 
other hand statistics with a good claim to accuracy were laid 
before the Commission showing that in 1526 of the 19,242 
churches in England Wales vestments were worn.! Some of the 
stories about the happenings in ritualistic churches which were 
submitted to the Commissioners turned out to be mares’ nests, 
but there was the clearest evidence that the “Romanization” of 
Anglican worship was proceeding apace. Even the feasts of the 
Sacred Heart and of the Assumption were observed in some 
churches and at times the Bishops were showing a tendency 
to compromise with Romanism. Bishop Creighton and his 
successor had sanctioned the distribution of palms on Palm 
Sunday provided that the prayers were for a blessing on the 
congregation and not on the palms, which in addition must 
not be carried or sprinkled. Bishop Sheepshanks of Norwich 
allowed incense to be poured into a standing vessel of charcoal 
at times during the service when incense would be used. 

The Commission sat for two years and issued its report, an 


1 The number is of course much greater at the present day. 
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official publication of 1200 pages, on 21 June 1906. In view of 
its bulk the recommendations seem somewhat meagre. They 
were that there should be (a) a new rubric relating to the vest- 
ments of the ministers and (b) a modification of the law relating 
to divine service. The report said that the machinery at the 
disposal of the Hierarchy for a maintenance of order in public 
worship had broken down. 

By this time, the Unionist Party, “the church party” as it 
was regarded, was no longer in office and there was a new 
government relying largely on Nonconformist support with a 
new Prime Minister who was a Scottish Presbyterian. It was 
agreed that to enable the Convocations to discuss the proposed 
reforms, which indeed touched the Elizabethan religious settle- 
ment, royal “Letters of Business’ were needed. These at 
Davidson’s request Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman obtained 
from the King at the end of 1906. No one at the time dreamt 
that the deliberations now initiated would not reach fruition 
for twenty years. At the beginning the “Ornaments rubric” 
overshadowed all else. Though there were those who derided 
debates on it as a sterile discussion about “‘clergymen’s clothes”’, 
deeper issues were involved. For Eucharistic vestments were in 
the public mind associated with Roman doctrine. The legal 
position was one of complexity. The Prayer Book of 1549 
directed that the officiating minister at a Communion service 
should wear over his alb a cope or vestment; that of 1552 that 
he should wear a surplice only. The book of 1559 laid down 
that the ministers were to be vested as they had been in 1549, 
but so powerful was the Puritan element at this time that Arch- 
bishop Parker experienced difficulty in enforcing even the use 
of the surplice. In the low church view the Ornaments rubric 
had been superseded by the LVIIIth of the Canons of 1603, 
which directed that the minister at divine service “shall wear a 
decent and comely surplice with sleeves”. But the Ornaments 
tubric of 1559 was re-enacted in the Prayer Book of 1662 and 
was indeed one of the Puritans’ chief objections to it, while the 
Bishops failed to make clear what they meant by their action. 
Ambiguity in the law therefore continued. The weakness of the 
Evangelical case lay in the fact that its upholders were trying 
to have things both ways. If the Ritualist clergy who wore 
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chasubles were law-breakers, equally so were the Evangelical 
Bishops and Deans who omitted to wear copes. When therefore 
the Bishops announced their intention of securing obedience to 
the Prayer Book they were hampered at the outset by the fact 
that there was a lack of agreement as to how it should be inter- 
preted. Some at least of the Evangelical Bishops, particularly in 
the northern province where the episcopate was Evangelical 
almost to a man, still clung to the hope that the use of vest- 
ments might be suppressed by means of a new rubric. But the 
majority of the Bench became gradually reconciled to the 
substitution for the existing one of a new Ornaments rubric 
explicitly sanctioning alternative vestures. Soon however it 
became apparent that the adoption of a new rubric would be 
only the first stage in a movement for the revision of the Prayer 
Book itself, a revision which must inevitably leave a deep im- 
press on the whole Anglican system. 

For Anglicanism is a religion of the Prayer Book. For this 
reason it is wrong to speak of Henry VIII as an Anglican, 
though this is often done. Had the Reformation proceeded no 
further than it did in his reign England would have had a schis- 
matic church, though not a Protestant one. The Prayer Book 
has been twice suppressed, once by Mary Tudor and the second 
time by the Puritans, but since 1662 it has enjoyed statutory 
authority. The movement for a revision of Charles II’s book 
which manifested itself in the Church of England some forty 
years ago was in part merely the product of new needs and new 
situations which had arisen in the course of two centuries and a 
half. But it arose also from dissatisfaction with the existing com- 
munion office which was substantially that of Edward VI’s 
second book. Though the Anglican liturgist Dom Gregory Dix 
has traced Zwinglian influences even in King Edward’s first 
Prayer Book, its communion office follows the structure of the 
Mass and to many it has seemed to be the Mass in English. This 
resemblance was almost completely obliterated in the revision 
of 1552, which broke up the canon and placed the Communion 
immediately after the words of Consecration.! The Laudian 


1 If we ask why this change was made the most plausible answer seems to be 
that it was for the purpose of reducing the time in which the worshippers might 
adore the elements. 
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Prayer Book of 1637, designed by its author for use in Scotland, 
was a compromise between the two Edwardian books in that it 
restored a canon, though a shorter one than that contained in 
the book of 1549. When at the Restoration Anglican forms of 
worship were re-established and the Prayer Book again revised 
Bishop Cosin urged that the communion office should be pro- 
vided with a canon, but he could not carry his brethren with 
him. ““My Lords, the Bishops at Elie House ordered all in the 
old method,” he lamented. Fear of the Puritans still remained 
strong. When however, after the revolt of the colonies, the 
Anglicans in the United States revised their Prayer Book, they 
adopted a communion office which closely resembled the Scottish 
one. 

If these facts seem tedious the reader should be reminded 
that the story of the Prayer Book is the story of the Church of 
England itself. When therefore the Convocations addressed 
themselves to the question of Prayer Book reform, the problem 
in front of them was that of placating those who found the exis- 
ting communion office too Protestant and those who dreaded a 
reform which might seem to make it less so. The Romanizing 
party had already taken the law into its own hands. It was 
reliably computed that at least two thousand clergymen dove- 
tailed secreto practically the whole Roman canon with the 
Anglican communion office. To those Anglicans who possessed 
a sense of liturgical propriety this state of affairs was far from 
satisfactory. Lord Halifax, who despite his ardour in the cause 
of reconciling England to the Holy See was not in liturgical 
matters an out-and-out Romanizer, believed that the disorder 
might be remedied by sanctioning the use of the communion 
office of 1549 as an alternative to the present one. It was in fact 
so used with the sanction of the Archbishop of York in Lord 
Halifax’s private chapel and with the authorization of the 
Bishop of Norwich in that of Mr W. J. Birkbeck in Norfolk. 
Though Archbishop Lang was not averse from such a course 
more moderate counsels prevailed and an alternative office 
strongly reminiscent of the Scottish and American ones was 
compiled. It was severely criticized by liturgical experts in the 
Church of England and there remained the difficulty that the 
legalization of alternative services could only add to the con- 
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aroused. Indeed fear that the Church of England was being 
Romanized was something stronger than the Bishops foresaw. 
This feeling was spread by the provision made for “‘Reservation” 
even more than by the new communion office. During the four 
days that the debate in Parliament lasted England seemed to 
be back in the reign of Elizabeth I or at least that of Charles IT. 
After Davidson had successfully recommended the new book to 
the Upper House it suffered shipwreck in the Lower one, where 
its defenders had failed to create a favourable impression. It 
would however be a mistake to put down to blind fanaticism 
all opposition to the “deposited book” as it was called. Low 
churchmen might seriously ask themselves whether the Bishops 
who had failed so notoriously to secure obedience to the old 
book would be any more likely to secure it for the new one and 
they believed that they would administer to their pastors a 
salutary chastisement by opposing it. But the truth was that 
unless the reform of the Church Courts was undertaken con- 
currently with the revision of the Prayer Book the disciplinary 
powers in the hands of the Bishops were but scant; moreover 
to raise the question of the ecclesiastical courts was in its turn to 
raise that of the Establishment. 

The Bishops were momentarily stunned at the nullification 
by the House of Commons of their labour, though had they 
retained presence of mind a dignified solution lay almost cer- 
tainly at hand. It was the opinion of so skilled a lawyer as Lord 
Birkenhead that in view of the fact that the revised Prayer Book 
had been sanctioned by the majority of the diocesan conferences, 
by the Convocations, by the Church Assembly, by the House of 
Lords and by the majority of Members of the House of Com- 
mons representing English constituencies (which alone were 
directly touched by the Bill), the Bishops might with impunity 
have committed the technical illegality of sanctioning its use. 
Instead they committed a serious tactical error. They submitted 
the book to Parliament a second time after introducing more 
stringent regulations about “‘Reservation” which had the effect 
of alienating Anglo-Catholic, without placating Protestant, 
opinion. It was decided this time to approach the House of 
Commons first, but the measure was rejected on 14 June 1928 
by a larger majority than in the previous December. 
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The past twenty-five years have been tranquil in these 
respects compared with the previous ones. Most of the changes 
contained in the revised book have with episcopal sanction and 
the tacit acquiescence of Parliament come into use. But the 
Bishops still hesitate to authorize the alternative Communion 
service and in an attempt to secure agreement on this question 
experienced a new rebuff in 1942, when in the hope of reaching 
one the Upper House of the Canterbury Convocation recom- 
mended to the Lower a slight modification in the order of 
prayers in the existing service, by which the “prayer of obla- 
tion” and the Our Father were placed before the Communion 
instead of after it. Even the faint approximation to the Roman 
rite which such a change involved was able to stir Evangelical 
opinion in the midst of the Second World War, and despite the 
recommendation of the Upper House the Lower negatived it by 
78 votes to 39. 

The question which perhaps above others may strike a non- 
Anglican student of these controversies is this: how has it come 
about that the threat of imminent disruption over the Ritualist 
controversy which seemed to be impending on the Church of 
England has not materialized? There is more than one answer. 
The political influence of the Nonconformist bodies was fifty 
years ago stronger than it is today. The times when the doings 
of ritualistic clergymen so readily gained the attention of Par- 
liament, though they seemed so eventful to those who lived in 
them, were uneventful when compared with the years which 
followed them and men’s attention could become engaged by 
issues which now seem by comparison trivial. But these factors, 
though they should not be overlooked, are only partial explana- 
tions of the anticlimax in which there petered out the crisis so 
embittered by the antics of Mr Kensit and the oratory of Sir 
William Harcourt. A deeper and more potent cause of the 
present situation is that ritual and doctrine are no longer asso- 
ciated in the way that they were when Davidson took up his 
residence at Lambeth. In those days when a clergyman wearing 
a black stole over his surplice took up his position at the north 
end of what he would have called the “Holy Table” it could 
be safely assumed that there were certain doctrines which he 
did not hold, and this is still the case today. But if another 
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clergyman arrayed in Mass vestments was to be seen standing 
where a priest stands when he is about to celebrate, it would 
have been hazardous to deduce that there were certain doc- 
trines in which he did believe. Although vestments were worn 
by Lutherans they had in England become associated in men’s 
minds with belief in Transubstantiation and were in conse- 
quence feared and hated by the Protestant mind. Today this 
association is far less close and Anglo-Catholic ceremonial may 
be the expression of aesthetic cravings no less often than of 
theological principles. Bishop Gore in his Birmingham episco- 
pate was incensed against clergymen who were, he thought, 
more intent on making their churches look pretty than interested 
in social reform. Lord Hugh Cecil with prophetic fire com- 
plained that when men’s thoughts should be fixed on death, 
judgement and hell they were wrangling over what the clergy- 
man should wear and whether he should stand at one part of 
the altar or another. A section moreover of the Anglo-Catholic 
party became influenced by the Abbé Loisy and Father Tyrrell 
and sought to combine some Anglo-Catholic ceremonial with 
latitudinarianism in doctrine. A somewhat larger number em- 
bracing many men of a serious turn of mind had their thoughts 
moulded by the writings of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel or were 
influenced by personal contact with him. It is not unlikely that 
he more than any other was responsible for the growth of the 
Liberal Anglo-Catholic school which has left so deep a mark on 
Anglican life and thought during the last thirty years. Thus 
through a confluence of circumstances it has come about 
that an advanced ceremonial may be practised by men who 
have no belief in the infallibility of the Church. Even more 
curious is it to find a Liberal Anglo-Catholic like the Bishop 
of Derby, Dr A. E. J. Rawlinson, who repudiates “the late 
mediaeval doctrine of Transubstantiation” yet is tolerant of 
“Reservation” for devotional purposes. 

In the history of the Church of England the rise of Liberal 
Anglo-Catholicism can be compared to the rise of the Whig 
Party in the story of the English nation. By combining opposed 
elements into one political party the Whigs no doubt saved 
England from another Civil War. By offering food to those on 
the one hand who had grown impatient with the doctrinal 
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standards of the Tractarians and to those on the other who 
craved for ceremonial Liberal Anglo-Catholicism has welded 
together what would have been disruptive tendencies. The tra- 
ditional “No Popery” sentiment in England, though at times 
obscured by other emotions, remains strong and may become 
stronger, but it is less easily aroused than was once the case by 
happenings in Anglo-Catholic churches. It remains indeed pos- 
sible, whether actually probable it is more difficult to say, that 
the Church of England may disrupt over some other issue ; that 
it will ever be broken up by a conflict arising out of ritualism is 
increasingly unlikely. 
Humpurey J. T. JOHNSON 


ADVERTISING THE FAITH 


NYONE interested in the return of England to the Old 
Faith must constantly ask himself these questions: “Has 
everything possible been done? Has every avenue and approach 
been explored? Is there anything further we can do to bring 
the teaching of Christ to our fellow countrymen?” Only when 
a practical answer is found can notable progress be made 
amongst the millions who have never heard the truth about the 
Catholic Church. We would be failing in our mission to preach 
the Gospel to every creature were we merely to sit and wait 
for people to seek instruction. We must search and find other 
means besides those already existing, for there is no one way of 
bringing truth and conviction to every heart. 

Our Missions, Enquiry Classes, and other activities have 
taught us one lesson more than any other, namely that there 
is a vast number of people looking for a faith, although not 
necessarily ours. What Bishop Sheen said of America might well 
apply here. “I am beginning to think that there are only two 
classes of people: those who believe, and those who want to 
believe.” A former Director of Religious Broadcasting of the 
b.B.C. has testified to this spiritual hunger in England. He said: 
“There are millions of people who are not attached to any 
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religious body but who habitually, day by day, listen to religious 
broadcasts and hold sincere Christian convictions. Your eyes 
would be opened if you saw the mail week by week and read 
some of the letters from lonely, spiritually starved people whose 
souls have been quickened by what has been said on the radio, 
and who have been out of touch with religion for many years.” 

We have also learned that there is far more goodwill towards 
the Catholic Church than most people realize. Many are look- 
ing to us more and more for the leadership they need so badly. 
They have found from bitter experience that the world of itself 
cannot give true happiness, and they are attracted by the truth, 
the certainty and spiritual solace found so clearly in the Catholic 
Church. 

But the trouble is that the majority of them will not take the 
initiative and approach us. They are too shy to meet a priest, 
or they just don’t know what to do. How then are we to estab- 
lish contact, how get our message across to them? That is the 
problem. 

Even if it were feasible we have not enough priests to go and 
preach in every street and village in England. What possible 
solutions are left? 

One of the most effective means of conveying our ideas to 
others nowadays is the newspaper. The people of Britain are a 
newspaper-reading public. Almost every household gets at least 
one daily newspaper. Nearly twenty million are sold daily, 
including Sunday. In addition there is an immense sale of 
weekly papers and magazines. 

The advertising columns of these papers offer us an un- 
equalled opportunity of putting the Catholic Faith before our 
neighbours. If we pay for advertising space we have full control 
over what we say and how we say it. We can present our message 
briefly and attractively and can offer some stimulus to further 
action if the reader is interested. In addition we have the 
glorious opportunity of repetition, so necessary for implanting 
our teaching in the mind of the readers. To avoid monotony 
the same truth can be presented in various forms and with 
different appeals. 

Commercial advertising no longer depends on the makers of 
patent medicines for support. For more than twenty years its 
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value as a means of education and explanation has been accepted. 
One has only to open the pages of any newspaper today to 
realize the importance Government departments and educa- 
tional authorities attach to it. There seems no reason, then, why 
it should not be used in educating our people in the most impor- 
tant things of life: why we are here, where we are going and 
how to get there. 

Although doctrinal advertising is unknown in English news- 
papers its value has already been proven in America. As long 
ago as 1928 Karl Rogers, an advertising copy-writer, initiated 
the Narberth Newspaper Plan. The scheme was a simple one. 
Weekly articles of Catholic information ran in free or paid 
space in local secular newspapers. The idea was to get as many 
non-Catholics as possible to read something about the Catholic 
Faith. It was only a beginning, and like all beginnings had its 
weaknesses. Mr Rogers was not in a position to offer a follow-up 
course to those interested. It is impossible to judge the effects of 
this courageous venture. Each copy carried a tail-piece—‘‘If it’s 
anything Catholic, ask a Catholic.” We hate to think what 
might happen in some Catholic communities where questions 
on the Faith are interpreted as insults to Mother Church. 

But over the years the idea of using paid advertisements as 
a means of propagating the Gospel came to be accepted. In 
1947 the largest Catholic body in America, the Knights of 
Colombus, with nearly a million members, decided to sponsor 
a campaign of religious advertising in the national press. All 
expenses were borne by the Order, and for this purpose a con- 
tribution of 25 cents per head (later raised to 40 cents) was 
levied on the members. The organization of the scheme was 
handed over to Father Lester Fallon of the Home Study Service, 
4422 Lindell Boulevard, St Louis—an address which has become 
familiar to every newspaper reader in America. 

The first advertisement “You Hear Strange Things about 
Catholics” appeared on 25 January 1947. It brought protests, 
abusive letters from Catholics and non-Catholics alike, but also 
inquiries from souls looking for God. Other advertisements fol- 
lowed in thirteen American and eight Canadian national papers. 
By midsummer 1952 one million inquirers had asked for infor 
mation about the Church. The Knights of Columbus reported: 
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“It continues to be evident, as it has been since the beginning 
of the advertising programme in 1948, that: 

(i) Millions of non-Catholics everywhere are seriously 
interested in the Catholic Faith; 

(ii) Many of them need only the opportunity to acquire 
authentic information, and to have Catholic instruc- 
tion made available to them, and their interest turns 
into action towards conversion ; 

(iii) The advertising programme meets this need as does no 
other missionary work of the Church. Its effect is to 
bring the priest down from the pulpit and out on to the 
street, to present Catholic facts to millions who might 
not have the temerity to ask for them; 

(iv) It permits non-Catholics to study Catholic information 
in the privacy of their own homes, and to accept or 
reject it as they choose; 

(v) A better understanding towards the Church is being 
developed among non-Catholics.” 

The experiences of the past eighteen months only strengthen 
all that has been said in this report. A further half million 
inquirers have been added to the list and, up to 1 January 1954, 
132,681 persons have enrolled for full instruction. The Knights 
of Columbus have reason to be proud of their initiative and to 
thank God for the blessings He has showered on their work. 

Inspired by their successes, we, in the Catholic Missionary 
Society, asked ourselves the obvious question. Couldn’t the same 
be done in England? We were told by many that the English 
are not an advertisement-conscious people. But when we heard 
that £180,000,000 was spent in advertising here in 1952 the 
argument lost force. As one man’s guess is as good as another’s 
we decided that the only way to find out was to try. The major 
obstacle was to get the money to pay for it. We are not blessed 
with wealthy Catholic organizations as our American confréres 
are. Someone remarked, “If it’s God’s work He will provide.” 
Very soon He did. A talk on our hopes and plans to the Guild 
of St Francis of Sales—the Catholic Journalists and Advertisers 
in London—resulted in an offer of help from an advertising 
agency. A similar talk to a group of students some weeks ago 
brought a cheque for £500 from one of them. 
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And so our plan was set. We determined to go ahead and 
try out a pilot scheme of six advertisements in provincial papers 
wherever local groups or individuals were willing to pay the 
cost of insertion. At this stage the most anxious questions were: 
What form should the advertisement take? What should we 
write about? What length should the copy be? Should our 
advertisements be illustrated? As we had no previous experi- 
ments in religious advertising on this side of the Atlantic to 
guide us, a great deal of thought and research was given to 
these matters. Opinions and suggestions were sought from more 
than twenty priests and laymen experienced in the presentation 
of Catholic doctrine to non-Catholics. Their views were dis- 
cussed and sifted with Catholic and non-Catholic advertising 
experts in London. It was better, we felt, to listen to the voice of 
experience beforehand than to learn by the more costly way of 
trial and error. One non-Catholic advertiser had words of 
encouragement to offer: “Father, you have this advantage over 
the entire advertising profession. You believe implicitly in what 
you offer your readers. Life would be much easier for us if we 
could always say the same about some of the products we have 
to sell.” 

These discussions confirmed us in the view that we must not 
try to imitate the American scheme, since we were appealing 
to a public with a different religious background and accus- 
tomed to different advertising techniques. In view of the spiri- 
tual hunger evident today we felt we must deal with some of the 
more fundamental problems of life, i.e. marriage and death. 
Our advertising friends reminded us that it would be well to 
exploit the very valuable stimulus of curiosity and to write 
about Catholic practices which non-Catholics notice but know 
little about, i.e. Mass-going and Confession. In addition we 
were told that there should be at least one advertisement on 
popular misunderstandings about Catholic belief, i.e. the Bible, 
and another, a “‘prestige”’ advertisement outlining the position 
of the Church in the world. 

Thus our advertisements took shape: 


The Secret of Happy Marriage 
Death, and Then.. .? 
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There’s nothing odd about me! 

Why does he go to Confession? 

“I swear by Almighty God... .” 

The Truth about the Catholic Church. 


Our policy in copy-writing was that the advertisements 
should be brief, never more than two hundred words; that the 
matter should be quiet, friendly and interesting. We wanted 
them to stimulate interest in the Church. With God’s grace 
the follow-up Course of Leaflets should bring that interest to 
conviction. Each advertisement ends with a similar paragraph 
outlining the object of the scheme. Since the name “Catholic 
Missionary Society” conveys to strangers the notion that we 
are a society engaged on missionary activity in pagan lands, the 
organization directing the scheme has been called ““The Catholic 
Enquiry Centre’’. This Centre, as the final paragraph explains, 
has been set up because many of our non-Catholic friends want 
to know us better. We cannot give them the Faith, but we can 
give them facts about the Faith and remove misunderstandings. 
There follows an invitation to write for a free explanatory bro- 
chure giving details of a full Course of Leaflets which will be 
sent free to those who are further interested. 

To make things as easy as possible a coupon is added. This 
assures complete confidence to the inquirer and promises that 
no representative of ours will knock at his door. This guarantee 
is given because of the present advertising method of sending 
salesmen to people who write asking for information on adver- 
tised goods. 

It was not difficult to decide whether our advertisements 
should be illustrated or not. Since our first series would run in 
local papers accustomed to considerable illustration, the answer 
was a very ready “yes”. Otherwise our message would rarely 
be seen, much less read. 

The first stage in our scheme was now set. Father G. P. Dwyer, 
the superior of our Society, prepared a Course of twenty-one 
Leaflets to be sent out weekly to those who ask for further 
instruction. 

Each leaflet runs to about two thousand seven hundred 
words. The main doctrines of the Faith are covered in the tra- 
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ditional form: God, our Lord, the Church, the Sacraments, the 
Commandments, and the Four Last Things. 

Controversy has been deliberately avoided, in fact the name 
of a non-Catholic denomination is not once mentioned. The 
sole object is to show the desirability of the Faith for solving the 
problems of life—the purpose of life, suffering, death. 

As a rule each leaflet starts from some point which catches 
the eye of the non-Catholic, e.g. Are all these ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church mumbo-jumbo, or do they mean something? 
is an obvious lead-off for the seven Sacraments. The leaflet on 
Confession is grouped round three points: (i) Why go toa 
priest? (ii) Can it be sincere? (iii) Isn’t it impossibly embarras- 
sing? The leaflet on the Blessed Trinity starts with a true anecdote 
of a convert broken in health and of diminished means who 
found consolation in what he had learned about the Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. 

It is not possible to go very deeply into particular difficulties, 
but brief answers are given to the questions most frequently 
asked by non-Catholics—forbidden books, attendance at non- 
Catholic services, and the like. Four question sheets are included 
in the Course. Inquirers are asked to note their difficulties and 
to return the appropriate sheet at the end of every fifth lesson. 
These questions will receive a personal answer from a priest at 
the Enquiry Centre. 

Perhaps the word “‘Course”’ is a misnomer, as it could never 
take the place of personal instruction from a priest. Our wish 
is to lead people to seek this instruction. The leaflets are in 
themselves an experiment, and no doubt future editions will be 
modified in the light of experience. 

The Centre will be staffed by a priest assisted by voluntary 
workers. As soon as an inquirer returns his coupon he will be 
sent 

(1) A personal letter; 

(2) A brochure explaining the Course of Leaflets ; 

(3) A specimen lesson ; 

(4) A business reply card for use if he wishes the Course to 
be sent to him. 

Since it is inevitable that many Catholics will send for the Course, 
inquirers will be asked to state on the card whether they are 
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non-Catholics or not. This will help us to assess the influence 
of our advertisements on those outside the Church. When the 
reply card is returned the inquirer will be enrolled for the 
Course of Leaflets. 

Through lack of financial resources our first series of adver- 
tisements will run in local papers only, in those areas where 
Catholics or Catholic organizations are willing to pay the cost 
of insertion. But it is our earnest hope that sufficient money will 
be available to launch out later in the year on national adver- 
tising, i.e. in daily and Sunday papers and weekly magazines. 

To date the response of the clergy and laity has been most 
encouraging. Nowhere has a request for sponsorship been made 
in vain. On the first week of publication advertisements will 
appear in twenty-two papers with a total circulation of one and 
a half million. This represents something like three million 
readers. As the scheme becomes known it will be extended. 

In some districts parish priests have paid the entire cost, or 
where the paper covers a wide area the priests concerned have 
shared the burden between them. In other places the insertions 
are paid for by Catholic organizations. In one city the local 
branch of the Catholic Truth Society contributed £100 and the 
remaining £200 was collected by a layman amongst his friends. 
In a small town in the south a dozen young people have been 
contributing £10 per month from their pocket money since 
last September to ensure that our advertisements will appear in 
their local paper. This enthusiasm gives us great hope for the 
future. 

But, clearly, before national advertising can be embarked 
upon, a central fund must be built up to pay for newspaper 
space and to meet the cost of running the Centre. An appeal for 
financial help is being launched in the Catholic papers. Catholic 
organizations are being asked to collect contributions, or make 
a levy on their members. We should like to think that our 
women’s organizations would sponsor advertisements in ladies’ 
journals. 

What will be achieved? Only time will tell. We hope to help 
many on the road to conversion. That is our primary object. 
But the scheme will have a far wider influence which can never 
be measured in figures. Many non-Catholics will hear the truth 

Vol. xxxix L 
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about the Church for the first time. Many will begin to doubt 
their prejudices. The prestige of the Church will be enhanced by 
our willingness to share our faith with others. Many of our own 
people who have been shy and diffident about the Faith will 
acquire a new pride and confidence in being members of the 
Church. 

The immense task ahead is not only for the workers of the 
Enquiry Centre. Every Catholic in the land must do his share, 
Some, and we hope many, will give generously, but all should 
support the work by their prayers. Faith is a gift from God. 
Without prayer the conversion of this country will never take 
place. But with prayer, who can dare set a limit to the graces 
God will give? 

And what time could be better than this year, Mary’s Year, 
for starting a new enterprise towards winning back her Dowry? 


MicHaEL O’Connor, C.M.S. 


ENGLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CALENDAR 


UR word “calendar” is derived from the Roman name 

of the first day of the month, on which an official had to 
call out (caleo) the order of the month, namely the number of 
days preceding the half-month day known as the Ides, and the 
days on which it would be nefas to transact legal business, 
because they were either regarded as unlucky or specially 
dedicated to a god. 

In a similar way, our calendar fulfils two functions. On the 
one hand, it co-ordinates the days of the week to the dates of 
the month. On the other hand, it tells us the holydays and holi- 
days. The first of these functions is concerned with nature or 
with external time such as regulated by the sun and the moon; 
information on the length of the day, on the lunations, the 
seasons, the tides and astronomical data is added. The second 
function is concerned with history or with internal time, arranged 
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by man more or less independently of external time, mainly 
from the peculiar idea that the anniversary of historical events 
recalls the past in analogy to the real recurrence of national 
phenomena in the course of the year. The year is the unit by 
which we measure both natural and historical time, and the 
calendar is therefore drawn up for the recurrent unit of the 
year. 

The natural events follow from each other (Gen. viii, 22), 
owing to the revolution of the earth around the sun and the 
moon around the earth. There is no comparable sequence in 
the historical events listed in the calendar. The sacred events 
commemorated in their historical order in the joyful mysteries 
of the Rosary correspond to the dates of March 25, July 2, 
December 25, February 2 and the first Sunday after the Epi- 
phany. On June 19 we celebrate the feast of a saint of the thir- 
teenth and of two saints of the first century, on the next day a 
saint of the sixth, and two days later we are transposed into the 
sixteenth century. Since the tenth century there has been an 
annual cycle by which, in the Office, the main books of Holy 
Scripture are covered in a continuous sequence, but this sequence 
is frequently interrupted by readings proper to historical feasts. 
In many dioceses a definite course of catechetical instructions to 
be covered in the fifty-two Sundays of the year is prescribed, in 
which the subjects of the historical feasts can only be referred 
to as illustrations. 

The primitive calendars aimed merely at establishing natural 
time, and the feasts of pagan religions are predominantly season 
feasts. In Rome it was not before the age of Caesar that the 
anniversaries of the dedications of famous temples, of the life 
of the ruler or of important events in the history of the State 
were inserted into the calendar. The Jewish calendar was essen- 
tially based on the juxtaposition of natural and historical feasts. 
In a religion based on Revelation, the historical manifestations 
of God were bound to be considered as of permanent significance 
and accordingly their anniversaries as analogous to the yearly 
recurrence of natural events. 

From ancient times, the natural calendar has lent itself to 
literary presentation, the most famous example in antiquity 
being Hesiod’s Days. In Christian literature the earliest attempt 
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in this field was the poem on the seasons which in the ninth 
century Wandelbert of Priim attached to his hexametrical 
Martyrologium. One of the earliest natural calendars in a modern 
European language is the Anglo-Saxon work which Hickes 
named Menologium ; this is also the first work in any language to 
treat poetically the interweaving of nature and the Christian 
feasts in the calendar. The natural calendar not only presents a 
natural unit, but also divisions eminently suitable for artistic 
treatment, the four seasons, each subdivided into three months, 
Though in the Shephearde’s Calendar the natural background is 
but faint, Spenser in his introductory “Generall argument” 
acknowledged his indebtedness to the history of the calendar. 

The literary treatment of the historical calendar by itself 
presents great difficulties. There is no natural sequence and 
there are no subdivisions. Unlike the Protestants, we cannot 
even distinguish between the first half of the year rich in feasts 
and the second ‘“‘feast-less” half. The historical feasts are un- 
equal in spacing and importance. The earliest Christian calen- 
dars were mere lists of dates with the names of persons com- 
memorated, possibly with a place-name indicating the local 
character of this commemoration. The presentation of the 
calendar as a mere list or table seems to be so inevitable that the 
Oxford English Dictionary considers it as inherent to its definition. 
We scarcely consider that the calendar might have the func- 
tion not only to be looked up or referred to but to be read right 
through, thus becoming literature in the real sense of the word. 

The early Irish Church produced vernacular calendaric 
poems on the saints, known as feiliri, a private devotion supple- 
menting the absence of a Sanctorale in its liturgy. The earliest 
Latin versification of the Christian calendar is what is tra- 
ditionally described as Martyrologium Poeticum Bedae (see Wil- 
mart, Revue Bénédict, xvi [1934], 41). This work was compiled 
in the district of York towards the end of the eighth century, 
but is undoubtedly not by the Venerable Bede, because it has 
nothing to do with his authentical prose martyrology, com- 
memorates persons who died after Bede, and in its versification 
offends against some of the elementary rules laid down in his 
works on poetry. Devoting one hexameter each to some eighty 
commemorations, this is a calendar rather than a martyrology 
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(the latter has in principle at least one entry for each day, the 
former is essentially based on the difference between feast and 
non-feast). On the other hand, it contains entries which seem 
to be obits rather than liturgical commemorations, such as that 
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‘© | for Tatbert of Ripon, and it omits many important feasts so 
an | that it cannot have been a “practical” calendar. 

a The erroneous ascription given to this work in the early 
tc | Middle Ages was obviously due to the fact that St Bede was the 
hs. person most likely to be credited with a poetical martyrology. 
* | It is curious, however, that in many manuscripts this work is 
nt’ | described as the martyrology ‘‘Presbitert Bede’’, and in one case 
T. | the name is misspelt Bene. In one manuscript recently dis- 
self | covered it is ascribed to one Sisebutus of Spain, in spite of its 
ind many associations with York (the two Wilfrids, Bosa and 
not } Paulinus). 

wire This work enjoyed considerable popularity for more than 
un | three centuries throughout Western Europe. In many places the 
€n° F local entries were reduced in number and other entries origina- 
™ | ting from local or personal devotion were inserted. In the 
ad eleventh century Erchimpert worked-in the calendar of Monte 

a Cassino, though still describing this adaptation as the work of 
the} Bede. In some manuscripts these hexameters were either inter- 
‘0M. F spersed with prose entries to make up a practical calendar, or 
nC | the verses were added, by way of embellishment, to the corres- 
“ ponding entries in a prose calendar. In the curious Benedictine 
or | Missal in Vatican, lat. 47770, some of these verses were used as 
al titles for the respective Masses. In an eleventh-century prose 
: *} calendar (now in Munich) eight of the early verses are used, 

lest} and in two St Gallen calendars only the first verse (for the 
aa Circumcision). In two of the twelve manuscripts, in which we 
“led have the “Poeticum” by itself, the copy was never completed, 

a clear indication that these copies at least were never used for 
‘an practical purposes; in other words, that this work was copied 
aaa for its literary rather than its liturgical interest. 

; The most important development of this work is found in 
a the British Museum manuscripts Galba A xviii, Tiberius B v 
al and Julius A vi, where we have one hexameter for each day. 
coal Only two verses of the ““Poeticum” were taken over unchanged ; 


many others were adapted more or less freely. On the days, 
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about the middle of each month, when according to classical 
computation the sun enters into another sign of the zodiac, the 
hexameter stating this fact takes the place of an entry for a saint, 
(Prose entries corresponding to these zodiacal verses are found, 
mostly as marginal notes, in many of the early mediaeval prose 
calendars lately published by Dr Wormald.) Similarly, entries 
on the beginning of the seasons, on the meteoric showers to be 
expected in the Pleiads, and most curiously on June 5 the entry 
“‘Now the little birds begin to close their hungry beaks”’, take 
the place of entries for saints. 

The last-named entry in particular is closely related with 
naturalist feilirt in Ireland, especially the poem “The birds of 
the world”’, a margin note in the Book of Leinster, and also with 
the feilire ascribed to Adamnan. In common with the Anglo- 
Saxon Menologium these works establish a parallel between the 
revolution of the natural year and Christ’s moving through His 
saints in the cycle of the ecclesiastical year. In the adaptation 
of the “‘Poeticum’’, the zodiacal verse for October is combined 
with the commemoration of St Lambert of Tongres. Galba A 
xviii has “Lambert shone climbing the stars of the Balance”, 
while Jul. A vi interpreted these words: ‘Lambert shone, the 
sun enters the stars of the Balance’’, thus missing the point that 
the difference between past (the saints) and present (nature) 
should not be made. 

The combination of the natural calendar with the calendar 
of saints laid the foundation for the peasants’ calendar, reflected 
e.g. in Chaucer’s Parliament of Fowles: 


For this was on seynt Valentyne’s day, 
When every foul cometh ther to chose his mate. 


The association between the story of the saint and the natural 
events associated with his day becomes weaker and weaker; 
frequently the saint’s name merely signifies the date, as was of 
course common practice in the Middle Ages. In these calendars, 
however, the names of saints have survived even in non- 
Catholic countries, in very much the same way as lawyers and 
universities still speak of Hilary and Michaelmas. 

In the early mediaeval versifications of the calendar of 
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saints the one hexameter allotted to each entry did not leave 
much room for information beyond the date (in the Roman 
counting of the days of the month) and the name of the saint. 
The repetition, eighty or three hundred times, of the statement 
that on this day this saint was commemorated is not a subject 
attractive to poets. Still, the variety of expressions evolved for 
conveying this information in a reasonably attractive form in 
the ‘‘Poeticum” and its adaptations has been a remarkable 
contribution to didactic poetry of the time. 

The only comparable work on the Continent has been 
Wandelbert’s Martyrologium, which in its composition shows 
striking similarity with Felire Oengusso, the greatest of the Irish 
feiliri, while in its terminology it is even more closely related 
with the “‘Poeticum’”’. Only in the old Irish Church the metrical 
calendar fulfilled a real function, comparable to that of the long 
lists of saints found in the mass in the Stowe Missal or the later 
vernacular litanies of the saints. The popularity of such works 
in the early English Church was perhaps a reminder of this form 
of devotion, which was possibly common to the Celtic Church. 
On the Continent, this kind of literature was adapted to existing 
forms of liturgical devotion, but in this process its original sig- 
nificance was bound to be lost. Along with the Irish feiliri, the 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin calendaric poems in early mediaeval 
England have remained the only attempt to raise the Christian 
calendar to a form of real literature. 

Meant to be read through on any day, these works repre- 
sent a form of devotion to the saints which throughout the ages 
has lived in the Church side by side with the historical com- 
memoration such as represented by the Sanctorale. We have it 
in the Votive Masses of the saints, and in the feasts of saints, in 
particular the titular feasts of the Blessed Virgin, assigned to 
non-historical dates or connected with the dates of the great 
feasts in a purely spiritual order. We have this form of devotion 
also in the dedication of week-days to certain saints and in the 
many devotions, novenas, triduums, etc., performed in honour 
of saints independently of their feasts, a practice by no means 
discouraged by the Church and often privileged by indulgences. 
The commemorations of all the saints in every Mass are the 
most impressive confirmation of the fundamental idea of this 
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non-historical devotion to the saints: While it is vere dignum et 
justum that we should observe the anniversaries of the saints, 
as the Fathers of the Church have taught us, we must not forget 
that the saints are always with us, and that they share in some 
measure in the continuous presence of Christ among us. From 
this point of view, there will always be a real need to present 
the calendar not merely as a dry list to be looked up from day 
to day, but as the living record of the great harvest of God. 


Joun HENNIG 


Note: See my paper “‘The Irish Counterparts of the Anglo- 
Saxon Menologium” in Mediaeval Studies, xvi (1952), 98-106, and 
my earlier papers quoted there; also “Studies in the Literary Tra- 
dition of the Martyrologium Poeticum” to be published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Proor oF Non-CONSUMMATION OF MARRIAGE 


When may the medical evidence, which is normally a part 
of the canonical process proving non-consummation, be dis- 
regarded? 


REPLY 


S. Off., 12 June 1942; THe Ciercy Review, 1943, XXIII, 
p. 46. (1) Examen physicum coniugum, praesertim vero muli- 
eris, utpote inutile, omittitur iuxta Regulas servandas . . . 7 Maii 
1923 (art. 86): 

(a) si consummatio haberi non potuit quia nec ternpus nec 
locus nec modus adfuerunt matrimonii consummandi; 

(5) si iam constat de mulieris defloratione. 
His casibus alii duo addendi sunt, nempe: 

(c) omitti poterit inspectio si, attenta partium et testium 
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morali excellentia, ac serio pensatis eorum animi dispositionibus 
necnon ceteris adminiculis aut argumentis, Ordinarii iudicio, 
plenissima iam habeatur probatio de impotentia vel de in- 
consummatione ; 

(d) omittatur mulieris inspectio, si ex inspectione viri plene 
constiterit de huius incapacitate ad matrimonium consum- 
mandum. 

The Regulae servandae referred to consist of 106 rules which 
accompanied the decree of the Congregation of the Sacraments 
Catholica doctrina, 7 May 1923. This long document may be read 
in an English translation by Bouscaren, Digest, I, pp. 764-792. 
A translation and commentary is given by Doheny, Canonical 
Procedure in Matrimonial Cases (Informal), pp. 191-496. A briefer 
commentary on the whole process is by Naz and Lerouge, La 
Dispense Super Ratum et Non Consummatum. 

The rules of Catholica Doctrina have been supplemented by 
two other documents: §.C. Sacram, 27 March 1929, rules for 
preventing a fraudulent substitution of some other person, 
A.A.S., 1929, p. 362; and S. Off., 12 June 1942, quoted above, 
decreeing certain safeguards in these processes. 

The canonical procedure for proving non-consummation 
is vastly more exacting than the English civil process, but it is 
not true that a widow attempting to prove non-consummation 
of her second marriage is in a weak position owing to the futility 
of medical examination. The proofs in her case will be the others 
outlined in the documents, and particularly the testes septimae 
manus, witnesses to the worth and credibility of the petitioner. 
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PAPAL TEACHING ON LEUCOTOMY 


III, 
vuli- 
Maii 





Has there yet appeared any papal direction on the lawful- 
ness of leucotomy? (R.) ' 


nec REPLY 





Tis qui interfuerunt Conventut primo internationali de Histopatho- 
logia Systematis nervorum, Romae habito 13 September 1952. A.A.S., 
1952, XLIV, p. 779: 
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En outre, dans la mise en ceuvre de son droit a disposer de 
lui-méme, de ses facultés et de ses organes, l’individu doit ob- 
server la hiérarchie des ordres de valeurs—et a l’intérieur d’un 
méme ordre de valeurs, la hiérarchie des biens particuliers, pour 
autant que les régles de la morale l’exigent. Ainsi par exemple, 
homme ne peut entreprendre sur soi ou permettre des actes 
médicaux—physiques ou somatiques—, qui sans doute suppri- 
ment de lourdes tares ou infirmités physiques ou psychiques, 
mais entrainent en méme temps une abolition permanente ou 
une diminution considérable et durable de la liberté, c’est a dire 
de la personnalité humaine dans sa fonction typique et carac- 
téristique. On dégrade ainsi ’homme au niveau d’un étre 
purement sensitif aux réflexes acquis, ou d’un automate vivant. 
Un pareil renversement des valeurs, la loi morale ne le supporte 
pas; aussi fixe-t-telle ici les limites et les frontiéres de “’intérét 
médical du patient”. 

For the details of this operation on the frontal lobes of the 
brain the reader is referred to the excellent account of the 
subject by Rev. J. Diamond, S.J., in this Review, 1951, 
XXXVI, p. 231. Subject to stringent conditions and safe- 
guards the opinion there given favoured the lawfulness of the 
operation, a view which is now commonly held by Catholic 
moralists.} 

It must be admitted, we think, that the papal words taken 
out of their context are capable of being read in a sense un- 
favourable to the lawfulness of the operation. But the Holy 
Father does not specifically name this operation, and taking into 
account the teaching of moralists which has so far been accepted 
in theological circles something much more explicit is required 
before we even suspect that their teaching has been rejected by 
the Holy See. The only writer known to us who has commented 
on the papal address is Father G. Kelly, S.J., who contributes an 
excellent summary on current problems to the American jour- 
nal Theological Studies.1 We agree with his view that the papal 
words, if they refer to leucotomy, must apply to cases where less 
radical procedures are available and effective ; if some propor- 


1E.g. Theological Studies, 1949, p. 88; American Ecclesiastical Review, 1948, 
p. 197; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, May 1949, p. 433; Kelly, S.J., Medico-Moral 
Problems, I, p. 43. 

2 Theological Studies, 1953, Pp. 44- 
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tionate benefit is expected (and it is only on this supposition 
that moralists permit the operation) the rest of the papal address 
leads us to conclude that the operation is permissible. 

An English translation of the whole address is given in 
Catholic Documents, X, February 1953, pp. 12-20, where the date 
is given as 14 September, instead of 13 September 1952. 


ADVOCATES IN MATRIMONIAL CAUSES 


What is to be said about the binding force of the require- 
ments of article 48, §2, of the Instruction “Provida Mater” 
whereby advocates must have the doctorate in Canon Law and 
must have had a three-year course of training? Does this not 
make the law of canon 1655, §2, and the wishes of article 43, §1, 
almost impossible to fulfil in most Diocesan Tribunals of this 


country? (J.) 
REPLY 


(1) What we had occasion to write on this subject ten years 
ago still represents our view. The Instruction in article 48 is 
more exigent than the canon, and consequently the require- 
ments of the article may be taken as an ideal to be aimed at 
rather than as a sine qua non in the appointment of advocates, an 
interpretation which is supported by article 21 of the Instruc- 
tion. The important point is that advocates must have sufficient 
knowledge as well as experience, qualifications which we all 
know do not necessarily exist in a priest who may have obtained 
a doctorate in canon law in days when this distinction was more 
easily obtainable than it is now. There can be no serious diffi- 
culty in practice since the appointment of an advocate is in the 
hands of the Ordinary from article 48, §4, of the Instruction. He 
will appoint a suitable person, who in exceptional cases of neces- 
sity may be a non-Catholic, as permitted by canon 1657, §1, and 
article 48, §1. It is extremely unlikely, if not impossible, for a 
non-Catholic to possess canonical degrees. 

The subject being of somewhat restricted interest to the 

1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1943, XXIII, p. 227. 
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clergy at large has been discussed in a summary way. But we 
agree with our correspondent that the lack of advocates of any 
kind in many of the causes judged by ecclesiastical tribunals is a 
defect which will no doubt disappear in course of time. It means 
that the defensor vinculi, though not an advocate technically, 
nevertheless pleads for the existence of the marriage bond; 
whereas the party or parties desirous of proving its non-existence 
must rely on the judges themselves for an adequate considera- 
tion of their case. There is nothing uncanonical about this for, 
on the one hand, both canon 1655 and article 43 state that an 
advocate is not absolutely required ; and, on the other hand, it 
is the duty of the judges and of all the officers of the court to 
work together with one common aim: to discover the truth. The 
papal address, 2 October 1944, makes this abundantly clear, 
and should be closely pondered by all. 


EucuHARistTic Fast: One Hour LIMIT 


A person lawfully entitled to a drink up to one hour before 


communicating reckons this time limit correctly on the sup- 
position that the priest will preach during the Mass, but on one 
occasion the priest, feeling unwell, does not preach. If he com- 
municates at the usual time the hour limit will be disregarded. 
Is this permissible? (A.) 


REPLY 


The commentators on the new law rightly lay down that the 
time limits may not be reduced: communicants must reckon, 
for example, the one hour before communicating with the same 
exactness as they reckoned midnight under the old law. Every- 
one will agree that this is a reasonable interpretation ; the law is 
perfectly plain on this point and it is obviously necessary to 
observe it strictly if the extremely mitigated fast is not to dis- 
appear altogether. 

In the circumstances of a celebrant taking wine through 

1 Tue CLerGy REVIEW, 1945, XXV, p. 275. 
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inadvertence at his first Mass, the Instruction! assures him that 
he may nevertheless say his second Mass as usual. But there are 
no similar allowances for the human element in miscalculating 
the time limit. Moreover, in the situation outlined above, the 
remedy is to wait until the time limit is reached and then re- 
quest the priest for Communion outside Mass. If, for any reason, 
this cannot be done, the person must refrain from communicat- 
ing, exactly as he would under the older discipline when the 
fast from midnight had been broken inadvertently. 

One’s inclination in questions of this kind is always to take a 
generous view, bearing in mind the purpose of the new mitiga- 
tion of the law which is to encourage frequent Communion. 
This friendly outlook is discernible in a number of interpreta- 
tions given by current writers of points which are, at the moment 
at least, doubtful, as for example the inclusion of expectant 
mothers in the category of those suffering some bodily infirmity, 
or in deciding the question of alcoholic drink during the day 
preceding evening Communion. But when there is no room 
whatever for doubting what the law is, the documents them- 
selves expressly forbid any amplification of its terms. ““Locorum 


Ordinarii diligenter curent, ut quaelibet vitetur interpretatio, 

g , ut qi pretatio 
quae concessas facultates amplificet. . . .” “Constitutionis 
atque huius Instructionis interpretatio textui fideliter adhaereat 


(Ordinarius), neque ullo modo facultates tam favoribiles 
amplificet”’.? 


EucuHARISTIC Fast: Otp AGE AN INFIRMITY 


The writers all seem to accept old age as the equivalent of 
bodily infirmity when a confessor’s counsel is sought for the 
concession of a drink before communicating. Is there any agree- 
ment on the number of years which merit the description of old 
age in this context? (B.) 


REPLY 


Some suggest with probability that, on analogy with the 


1 Tue Ciercy REVIEW, 1953, XXXVIII, p. 178, n. 8. 
? Loc. cit., pp. 175, 180, n. 19. 
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fasting law of canon 1254, §2, old age begins when one’s sixtieth 
year is reached, that is to say after one’s fifty-ninth birthday.! 
Others suggest seventy on analogy with the Jubilee concession 
in 1950 which permitted persons of this age, on the ground of 
infirmity, to gain the indulgence without making a Roman pil- 
grimage.? 

Pending an official clarification sixty may be taken as prob- 
ably the age which is equivalent, presumptively at least, to in- 
firmity, and adopting the solution suggested in estimating grave 
incommodum® confessors may grant the necessary permission to 
persons of this age who, though not suffering any other infirmity, 
assert that they find the fast difficult to observe. 

E. J. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Medieval Essays. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed & Ward. 16s.) 


E1cut of these twelve essays have already appeared in print but so 
long ago that their reappearance is a boon offered to a new genera- 
tion of readers. Six of them were published in Mr Dawson's 
Medieval Religion (1934), now out of print; that on the fall of the 
Western Empire in A Monument to St Augustine, and the one on 
Church and State in the Middle Ages in a volume of lectures pub- 
lished in 1936. The four new ones are: I, ‘“The Study of Christian 
Culture” ; II, “The Christian East and the Oriental Background of 
Christian Culture’; VII, ‘““The Moslem West and the Oriental 
Background of Later Medieval Culture”; and X, “The Feudal 
Society and the Christian Epic”. To many readers the present 
volume will be entirely a new book and it may be said at once and 
without qualification that all who are concerned with such topics 
will find here information, ideas and, above all, enlightenment that 
they may not easily find anywhere else. 

All Mr Dawson’s work is based upon two fundamental prin- 
ciples : that the arbitrary division of History into Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern is unsound and unsatisfactory, and that, religion being 
the key of history, it is impossible to understand a culture unless we 

1 Ford, The New Eucharistic Legislation, p. 75. 


2 Reed, S.J., in Theological Studies, 1953, p. 220. 
® Tue CLercy Review, 1953, XXXVIII, p. 232, iii. 
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understand its religious roots. The old conventional division into 
three periods merely provided an excuse for labelling a thousand 
years of European history as “medieval” and then ignoring it—be- 
cause it was not “classical”? or “‘modern”. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
was deemed to supply all (and much more) that it was necessary for 
an educated man to know about events between the Antonines and 
the fall of Constantinople. The vast increase in historical studies that 
has taken place during two generations has however supplied the 
student with much more fact than interpretation. It is here that Mr 
Dawson excels. His forte is to focus, to interpret, to elucidate, and 
he does it with immense learning, unfailing lucidity and perfect ur- 
banity. 

Perhaps the most enlightening of these essays is that which deals 
with the Byzantine Empire. Whether we like it or not, Western 
culture has been profoundly affected by influences of oriental origin ; 
it is misleading, if it is not meaningless, to equate Europe and the 
Faith. In the centuries that followed the break-up of the Western 
Empire only a handful of people, mostly churchmen, preserved 
something of the traditions of Greece and Rome. These traditions 
had to be reinforced from Byzantium before the distinctively 
medieval culture could be developed, and what came from Byzan- 
tum was complex. It used to be said summarily that the Eastern 
Empire had the Roman name, the Greek language and a progres- 
sively Oriental character. The Oriental element has, however, been 
minimized by one enthusiastic scholar who is determined to see the 
Byzantines as Greek Christians all the time. Mr Dawson’s analysis of 
the whole matter is therefore of the highest interest and value. He 
finds in the Byzantine culture two different aspects, of different 
origin and with a different legacy: the one mystical, ascetical and 
essentially oriental, transmitted to medieval Russia; the other 
classical and humanistic, which passed through Italy to Western 
Europe. But more than that came to Western Europe to influence 
Western culture. Between East and West there was ‘‘a wide transi- 
tional zone, Christian in faith but oriental in speech and culture’’. 
And there was not only Illyria, there was Venice. 

Extremely interesting, too, is Mr Dawson’s consideration of the 
relation between feudal society and the rise of the Christian epic. He 
first refutes the common notion of feudalism as something essenti- 
ally aristocratic, compact of loyalties and chivalry and decorated 
with heraldry. It all originated with self-made men, “men of 
action”, the medieval equivalents of gangsters and gunmen. Nor 
was it at any time a democratic society, for all the folkland and folk- 
moots, because everything was steeply hierarchical as well as heredit- 
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ary. The feudal vassal was, however, a Christian knight and thus 
Christian ideals and culture found an entry into a society that was 
basically barbaric. For the rest, Mr Dawson follows Bédier, not the 
Germans, and holds that the chansons de geste grew up in the age of the 
crusades not without assistance from the great abbeys, the shrines 
and the principal pilgrimages ; and the strongest influence came, as 
one would expect, not from Northern military society but from the 
lands around the western Mediterranean. 


Cardinal Gasquet : A Memoir. By Shane Leslie. (Burns Oates. 215.) 


Tuts book, called a Memoir on the title-page and a Biography in the 
Dedication and Foreword, partakes of the character of both forms 
without being quite one or the other. It is compiled from papers at 
Downside, anecdotes, twenty pages of autobiography dictated by the 
Cardinal in his last years, extracts from his Roman Diary 1914-16, 
and chapters on Anglican Orders, on Edmund Bishop, on Gasquet 
as a Historian and—most informative of all—his great part in the 
establishment of the British Mission to the Holy See. There is also a 
section with Gasquet’s own memorandum about the succession to 
the See of Westminster in 1903. About the building up of Down- 
side, the Presidency of the English Benedictine Congregation, and 
Gasquet’s special position that arose out of his early intimacy with 
Cardinal Manning there is, in comparison with these other well- 
known episodes of his life, very little. 

It is rightly observed that “no memoir of Gasquet could be 
satisfactory without a prolonged mention of Edmund Bishop”’, and 
the whole chapter on Gasquet’s work as a historian must be read 
in the light of the comparatively short section devoted to the 
‘consecrated layman”, by which the author means that Bishop was 
a Benedictine oblate. It would, moreover, have been as well if he 
had inserted some mention of the valuable Edmund Bishop Biblio- 
graphy prepared by Mr Nigel Abercrombie which appeared in Th 
Times Literary Supplement for 6 June and 13 June 1952, and a defini- 
tive list of Gasquet’s books. What Gasquet owed to Bishop is best 
shown by Chapter X (Correspondence), for the abbot was regarded 
as a walking dictionary of historical, archaeological and liturgical 
knowledge; and, incidentally, the number, character and variety of 
those inquiries all directed to one man on the strength of two or three 
books indicated only too plainly the state of historical studies and 
particularly of studies in ecclesiastical history in England in the last 
years of the nineteenth century. What Gasquet’s scholarship was 
without Edmund Bishop at his elbow was later on to be demonstrated 
by a pertinacious and notorious opponent. 
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The Cardinal’s activity at Rome on behalf of his country and 
her Allies will be to many and especially to younger readers the most 
informative and enlightening part of this Memoir. Until the British 
Mission to the Holy See which was set up in Rome in December 1914 
had arrived, Gasquet was the sole mouthpiece of the Allies in an 
atmosphere very hostile to them, a hostility from which the Pope, 
Benedict XV, was, until much later, the sole exception ; and, but for 
Gasquet’s prestige and influence and unremitting efforts, there 
would never have been any such diplomatic relations in the one 
quarter where they were then most valuable. 

Sir Shane Leslie writes as usual in genially colloquial fashion and 
with little care for minor accuracies. Like his subject, he is ‘‘a careless 
copyist’’, and there is much that could have been corrected in proof, 
or altered on revision; but the book as a whole is, as one would 
expect, lively, discursive and entertaining. 


Catalogue of Scottish Liturgical Books and Fragments. By Rev. David 
McRoberts. (Burns & Sons, Glasgow. 2s. 6d.) 


For the benefit of students of Scottish medieval liturgy, hitherto 
hampered by the lack of any standard list of the surviving books and 
documents, Father McRoberts has provided this carefully docu- 
mented catalogue of 156 Service Books and 26 Inventories, printed 
in distinctive types so that the three categories, Celtic, Sarum and 
Roman, can be discerned at a glance. There are here some im- 
portant additions to the known material, especially the sixteenth- 
century breviaries and missals due to the reform initiated by Cardinal 
Quifionez, and the Lesmahagow Missal and the Murthly Book of 
Hours, the latter both of the thirteenth century. There are famous 
pieces also, such as the Monypenny Breviary, now in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, the Ritual of Archbishop James Beaton II 
of Glasgow, and the Book of Hours of Mary Queen of Scots which 
belongs to Stonyhurst College. The four plates show respectively a 
page of the Perth Psalter (c. 1475), of the Arbuthnot Book of Hours 
(c. 1480), of a Cistercian Ordinal from Kinloss Abbey (1531) and of 
the Greenlaw-Watson Breviary (1546). The catalogue appeared 
originally in the Innes Review, Vol. III (1952). 
j. J. D 


The Eucharistic Teaching of Ratramn of Corbie. By John F. Fahey. Pp. 
x + 176. (Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois, 
U.S.A.) 


Tue series of doctorate dissertations published by the Mundelein 
M 
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Seminary is already known to readers of these pages. Several of the 
theses have been reviewed, and their merits noted. This present one, 
the twenty-second in the series, deserves special attention. It has a 
more-than-usual value; it is in fact an important contribution to the 
understanding of early medieval teaching on the Eucharist. 

The ninth-century controversy between Paschase Radbert and 
Ratramn finds a mention in every manual on the Eucharist. In more 
specialized studies it receives close consideration as an important link 
between the patristic and scholastic teaching on the real presence. 
The treatise of Paschase is clear and causes no difficulty ; Ratramn’s 
more speculative study has given rise to continual trouble. It has 
been quoted by both sides in all later Eucharistic controversies, and 
quite divergent interpretations have been put upon it. Was Ratramn 
a realist or a symbolist? The discussions have lasted to this day, with 
great scholars on either side. 

Father Fahey approaches his difficult subject with an historical 
introduction. In this he investigates the historical circumstances 
in which the treatise was written, re-establishing against Gliozzo 
who denied it that Ratramn and Paschase wrote their works in 
opposition to each other. He then goes on to outline the later history 
of Ratramn’s treatise and the different interpretations that it has re- 
ceived. His next chapter gives an analysis of the structure of the work 
and a summary of its contents. It also includes observations on the 
sources of his teaching which reach the conclusion that it is derived 
principally from Saint Augustine. The following three chapters form 
the body of the dissertation ; they examine the theology of Ratramn, 
compare it with the similar teaching of several of his contemporaries, 
and trace the philosophical origin of the notions and principles that 
underlie it. 

What then did Ratramn teach on the presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist? The author maintains that he was quite definitely a 
realist. His doctrine of the Eucharist as a figure no doubt lends itself 
to ambiguity, but taken in its context it has an acceptable meaning. 
It cannot be used to overthrow the abundant testimony of realist 
teaching given by the monk of Corbie. Yet this doctrine is combined 
with the conviction that there is a distinction between the Eucharistic 
and historical bodies of Christ and with the denial that the body in 
the Eucharist is the body born of Mary. This surprising union of 
Eucharistic realism with an insistence on the distinction between the 
Eucharist and Christ’s historical body is not peculiar to Ratramn. It 
was shared by his contemporaries, Gottschalk and Raban Maur, and 
others reveal indirectly their inclination to the same view. It seems 
to have been a widespread outlook. Father Fahey shows that it is 
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found, not in express terms, but clearly enough, in the teaching of 
Saint Augustine, and it was from him that it came. 

What is the explanation of this paradoxical Eucharistic tradi- 
tion? At its root are the Platonic theories on which Augustine drew in 
developing his teaching on this sacrament. Instead of the distinction 
between substance and accidents, he used the notions of Idea and 
phenomenon. The presence of Christ in the Eucharist was ad modum 
ideae. The “idea” or reality of Christ’s body transcended His historical 
body, its phenomenon ; it became present under the sacramentum as the 
hidden res. Although then the Eucharist was distinct from Christ’s 
historical body, it became nevertheless in this way really and truly 
His body. 

Like all doctorate theses, this one proceeds on its way loaded with 
analyses of texts and abundant footnotes—though it must be added 
that the author keeps it quite readable. Necessary as all these details 
are, the principal value of the work consists in the perspective it opens 
on to early Eucharistic teaching. Father Fahey’s conclusions may be 
somewhat modified in the future; they will have to be taken into 
account. Much remains to be done to recapture the mentality of 
these far-off thinkers, which differed in so many respects from our 
own. No doubt the author will himself make further contribution to 


the work. He is certainly to be congratulated on this first essay. 


The World’s First Love. By Fulton J. Sheen. Pp. 285. (Browne & 
Nolan, Dublin. 155.) 


Tuis is a difficult book to describe. It is about our Blessed Lady. Yet 
it is not a doctrinal study, though it contains doctrinal considera- 
tions; nor is it a book of piety in the ordinary sense, though it has 
much that is directed to fostering devotion. The author talks away on 
a wide variety of topics, bringing them more or less into relation with 
Mary, and having as a dominant theme the true nature and signifi- 
cance of love. Communism, Islam, the rosary, Fatima, the virgin- 
birth, feminism, and so on; one never knows what is coming next in 
this conversational medley. 

It is even more difficult to estimate the worth of the book. 
Ephemeral it is, but clearly never intended to be anything else. The 
style is racy and slipshod ; a work dashed off currente calamo, and per- 
haps, one is led to think, never read over. Dogmas, wise insights, de- 
batable opinions, and superficial half-truths jostle each other in the 
pages—without question not to everyone’s taste. Yet it must be re- 
membered that Monsignor Sheen has a profound influence in his 
own country, the United States; he has a wide appeal and is getting 
religion across to a very great number of every type. He presumably 
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knows his public; if this book represents the approach it likes, then 
one must simply say that in it much that is true and valuable will be 
learnt. To be condescending is most unpleasant, but it is only honest 
to recognize that this is a book that will have a useful appeal to some, 
while it will make others—well, shudder. 


Tolérance et communauté humaine: chrétiens dans un monde divisé. By 
Roger Aubert and others. Pp. 245. (Casterman. No price given.) 


Amonc the tasks facing theology today, few call more clamorously 
for attention than the elucidation of the problems connected with 
religious liberty and toleration. There are principles in the matter 
which are inviolable, but it is hard to deny that there is much room 
for development in their understanding and application. The com- 
plexity of the subject itself is formidable, and it must be borne in 
mind that the attitudes adopted by the Church in the past have in 
the nature of the case been bound up to some extent with given 
historical situations. Such thoughts led to the Rencontres Doctrinales of 
October 1951 held at the Dominican house of La Sarte in Belgium 
to discuss these questions. The collective work under review gathers 
into a volume the ten papers given at the conference. It is not a loose 
collection of essays on a common theme. Each of the contributions 
deals with a different aspect of the problem, and all were arranged 
so as to form together a planned and well-ordered treatment of the 
subject. The book is divided into three parts, which examine in turn 
the data of the problem, the biblical and ecclesiastical norms, and 
the doctrinal elaboration. 

The first part consists of two papers, both concerned with the 
facts of the present situation. M. André Molitor discusses political 
and social pluralism: the working together in political and social 
institutions of men ideologically divided. Keeping his eye on the 
realities of our time, he outlines the forms, problems, and conditions 
of the pluralist solution. Religious pluralism, using the word in a 
more factual sense, is the subject of Father Masson’s contribution. 
He describes well the religious differences in the world today, stresses 
the modern fundamental cleavage between religion and irreligion, 
and says something about the attitudes taken by non-Catholics and 
Catholics in the face of these divisions. 

Canon Cerfaux opens the second part with an examination of 
the teaching of the New Testament. His remarks are interesting, but 
rather too brief to be immediately pertinent. Father Bouyer follows 
with an account of the patristic view on tolerance. The result is not 
encouraging to those seeking a mild solution, but he does make it 
clear that the Fathers were not confronted with the same situation 
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as ourselves. The third essay in this part is far more important. In 
it Father Aubert sets out to determine precisely the significance of 
the nineteenth-century documents of the Church on liberalism. He 
places them in the historical context in which they must be read, and 
ascertains the beginnings of a more positive approach to the matter 
of tolerance and liberty of conscience in Leo XIII. After stating that 
the elaboration of a theology of religious liberty, divorced from 
doctrinal liberalism, is one of the major tasks of theology today, he 
concludes : 


“il ne semble pas que, bien compris, les documents du 
magistére ecclésiastique du XIXe siécle puissent constituer sur 
cette voie un obstacle infranchissable” (p. 103). 


Four contributions, deserving close attention, make up the part 
devoted to the doctrinal elaboration. In the first, Canon Dondeyne 
looks at the question from a philosophical angle. He reveals the 
rational grounds and importance of the collaboration of Catholics 
with non-Catholics in the material, cultural, and moral tasks of 
civilization. In many ways, the one that follows by Father Léonard 
constitutes the key chapter of the book. It is an endeavour to show 
that toleration by the State of false religions is not to be regarded as 
an expedient or a lesser evil, but as something consequent upon the 
nature of faith as a gift and a free personal act. The author himself 
states his aim in this fashion: 


“la liberté religieuse n’apparaitra plus comme une concession 
nécessaire, bien que déplorable, mais comme |’expression méme 
de la liberté de la foi” (p. 126). 


He is not unaware of the objections and difficulties of this positive 
vindication of toleration, and he discusses some of these. Despite 
the hesitancy caused by the novelty of the treatment, his convincing 
exposition exerts a powerful pull on one’s assent. Father Olivier then 
tackles the problem of the erroneous conscience. It is impossible to 
summarize here his technical analyses, and his careful distinctions. 
Enough to indicate that he clears up much loose thinking that would 
lead to excessive conclusions about the absence of rights. The final 
paper in this part is from Father Yves Congar, who investigates the 
theological conditions of pluralism. He brings out the principles that 
allow and govern a collaboration between men of different beliefs. 
The significance in this regard of recent papal utterances is stressed. 
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The book closes with a conclusion from Father Robert. This 
gives an excellent summary of the different contributions, and re. 
lates them to each other. 

Several articles would be required to give a critical appreciation 
of the contents of this volume. The enumeration of its various themes 
is sufficient to show its interest. It does not pretend to put forward 
a definitive treatment, but to open up perspectives and to suggest 
new ways of approach. In this it has certainly been successful. The sub- 
ject is one that closely affects Catholics in England. On these ques 
tions they are often asked to explain and defend the attitude of the 
Church; on these questions they sometimes feel rather uneasy and 
rather at a loss. The translation of this work would do a great service. 
It does not indeed provide facile answers to difficult problems; it isa 
work of serious reflexion, not of special pleading. It shows, however, 
that, while the Church wisely condemns a false liberalism, it is not 
opposed to the true love of liberty keenly felt by many today. 


The Easter Vigil. National Liturgical Week, Cleveland, Ohio, 1952. 
Pp. 160 + 67. (Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. $2.) 


The Ceremonies of the Easter Vigil. By Rev. F. McManus. Pp. 129. 


(St Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J. $1.25.) 


The Easter Vigil. English translation by L. D. Perotti, O.F.M. 
Pp. 35. (St Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J. 200.) 


THE temporary and experimental nature of the restored rite for the 
Paschal Vigil has not deterred publication of a number of commen- 
taries on the new ceremony. That offered by Father McManus eluci- 
dates the ceremonies from the point of a view of the M.C. whois 
responsible, a very complete description both of the full rite and of 
that now authorized for smaller churches, with a number of charts, 
and a useful introduction on the participation of the faithful. From 
the same Press comes an English version by Father Perotti, nicely 
produced in red and black. 

The choice of this subject for discussion at a liturgical conference 
could hardly be bettered, and we have in the Elsberry volume the 
best commentary in English on the Paschal Vigil that has so far 
appeared. The contributors write from practical experience, and 
priests who have been averse to introducing the new rite will find 
their objections recorded and, we hope, fully answered in this 
volume. The most useful chapter, because unobtainable elsewhere, 
is Father Mullahy’s “Restored Easter Vigil Records and Comments”, 
in which the value of the experiment at Easter, 1952, is carefully 
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estimated. Within the one cover is included the text in English of 
the whole rite with musical notation. 


Unless They Be Sent. By Augustine Rock, O.P. Pp. 208. (W. C. Brown 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa. $3.50.) 


THE impression that this is another popular work on the elocutionary 
aspect of preaching, quickly dispelled by a glance at its contents, 
gives way to the suspicion that it might be a severely scholastic essay, 
with all the machinery of concedo and distinguo, for the divisions of 
the work are based on a consideration of the four causes, the final, 
material], formal and efficient causes of preaching. This may appear 
somewhat forbidding, but one has only to read Father Rock’s com- 
mentary here and there to discover that he does not wear the habit 
of the Order of Preachers in vain, that the precision of a theologian 
in expounding the four causes is an admirable approach to the 
subject, and that his principles and theories are supported by a wide 
practical experience. The memory of great preachers like Father 
Thomas Burke, O.P., who is said to have used articles of the Summa 
for his addresses, still lingers amongst us, and it is good to know 
that the great tradition is still alive. Father Rock’s teaching and 
advice are amply supported by references, all printed together at the 
end, together with a good alphabetical index. The book is recom- 
mended to all priests, young and old, and especially to those who 
are beginning to wonder, as Whately observed, whether they are 
preaching because they have to say something or because they have 
something to say. 


Christian Ethics. By Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Pp. 298. (Herder, 
Queen Square, London. £1 10s.) 


Ethics and Facts. By J. Messner. Pp. 327. (Herder, Queen Square, 
London. £1 105.) 


Or these two works Father Ward’s manual is the simplest to read, 
since it is meant as an introduction for College students, and it 
follows the usual line of treatment especially in the first part, which 
deals with general ethics. As in all similar works of English or 
American authorship much reliance is placed on Cronin’s well- 
known two-volume manual, although it is not mentioned in the ex- 
tensive bibliography. As for trends of thought, unknown in Cronin’s 
day, such as theories of Existentialism, the author puts adequately 
before readers the reasons for their rejection. Again, as in similar 
works, the second part of the book entitled The Standard of Morality 
Applied to Cases takes the reader through some of the more interesting 
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casuistical problems which arise from the previous principles. Usually 
this is the most interesting part of such studies, but it is also liable to 
be less satisfactory owing to the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
briefly weighing the arguments for and against a given solution, and 
especially because of the impact of Probabilism in coming to prac- 
tical conclusions about ethical obligations. The informed reader will 
not agree with all the solutions offered by Father Ward. His contri- 
bution, for example, to the ethics of hunger striking would be more 
helpful if more cautiously expressed. To say, for example, that a man 
has the right, if conditions demand it, to let himself starve to death, 
as an act of effective war against intolerable tyranny, is one view 
indeed which has been defended ; but a student should be told that 
exactly the opposite is held by many ethicians. The great value, 
however, of Father Ward’s work is that the subject is made bright 
and interesting. 

Dr Messner’s book, a translation from the German, is equally 
interesting, and approaches the subject from a much more specialized 
angle. He discusses certain roots of contradiction in human exis- 
tence, impulses such as sex, and after analysing them suggests reme- 
dies, amongst which psychotherapy rightly appears. The work of 
integrating modern psychological theories with Catholic principles 
of conduct is still in its infancy, and many of our writers are far 
more venturesome than Dr Messner. We think that his conservative 
outlook is to be commended, and that his wide reading and grasp of 
the subjects he discusses in this book will be greatly appreciated by 
all students. 


Dictionnaire de Culture Religieuse. By Chanoine L. E. Marcel. Pp. 989. 
(Editions Servir, Besangon. Fr. 1500.) 


READERS familiar with French popular books of reference will recog- 
nize in this dictionary an ecclesiastical ‘‘Larousse’’, economically 
produced and bound, but offering in its thousand pages of double- 
columned small type all the information which normally would be 
sought in a large reference library: biographical, liturgical, scrip- 
tural, historical and geographical items are all included in alpha- 
betical order with occasional cross-references. It is not, however, the 
kind of learned work in which one would expect to find a justifica- 
tion for everything stated and an indication of the sources used by 
the compiler. Any attempt, indeed, at reaching so high a standard 
would very likely fail, since the matters treated are so varied and the 
work is all due to the industry of one writer. The book is widely used 
and lavishly praised in France as being the kind of desk manual 
which the clergy find most useful for verifying quickly dates and 
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facts required in the composition of sermons and instructions. We 
have found it accurate and informative, and the author is not under 
the impression that the Catholic Church in England means a small 
sect within the Protestant Establishment. 


Morals and Marriage. By Thomas Gilby (““T. G. Wayne”). New 
edition. Pp. 92. (Longmans, Green & Co. 75. 6d.) 


TuE previous (1936) edition of this book, which appeared under the 
author’s pseudonym, is now presented with an additional chapter 
(VIII) on “Infant Rights”, in which Father Gilby uses all his skill 
and persuasion in defending the moral law forbidding direct abor- 
tion. It is a matter which became “The Great Debate” a short time 
ago when the Holy Father had occasion to refer to it in the now 
famous allocution to midwives; and it is again before the public, at 
the time of writing, in the Bill proposing to give protection to persons 
who cause abortion in good faith for the purpose of preserving the 
life of the mother. Many will find in the brief and accurate state- 
ment contained in Chapter VIII a justification of Catholic teaching 
which should suffice to persuade the wavering, provided—and it is a 
big proviso—their moral judgements are based on reason rather 
than on emotion. 


The Record Year. By Edward Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor. Pp. 383. (Collins. 18s.) 


THE new interest in gramophone recording due to the advent of the 
long-playing record is reflected in this delightful survey, a supple- 
ment from January 1951 to June 1952 of the joint authors’ larger 
work entitled The Record Guide. Amongst other things, we are given 
an independent and reliable criticism of all the serious L.P. records 
published or easily obtainable in this country: independent, since 
the writers are under no advertisement obligations, and reliable, since 
both are recognized authorities on the subject. Granted the price of 
the new records, 39s. 6d. for a 12-inch classical, and often the exist- 
ence of more than one recording of the same work, a purchaser may 
well spend a little time in weighing the merits of what he proposes to 
add to his collection. It is more than enough, for example, to learn 
that a certain issue of Verdi’s Requiem is accompanied by an organ 
instead of an orchestra, and conducted by the organist himself! The 
only drawback is, of course, the omission of discs from June of last 
year. The companies producing these records are increasing in 
number and there is a flood of discs on the market, producing 
healthy competition which is all to the good ; what is now needed is 
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a monthly commercial composite list, like that issued by Schwann in 
America, including all makes of the L.P. records offered for sale in 
this country. The joint authors of the above work give equal atten- 
tion to the older 78 discs, which continue to be manufactured, but 
we have confined our comments to the L.P. variety because we 
agree with their opinion that the L.P. will before long become the 


standard, if not the only, medium for musical compositions of sub- 
stantial length. 


Legons de Liturgie. 111. Le Cérémonial. Par L. Hebert. Pp. 457. (Berche 
et Pagis, Paris.) 
Tuis twenty-fifth edition of a liturgical manual universally consulted 
in France completes a work, of which the two previous volumes 
explain the breviary, ritual and missal. Though it is intended for 
the use of students in seminaries it may be doubted whether candi- 
dates for the priesthood study very profoundly details of ceremonial, 
apart, of course, from those of the Mass and the administration of 
sacraments: such an enterprise would be almost like trying to commit 
a Bradshaw to memory. On the other hand, some manual of the 
kind is essential for the parochial clergy confronted, let us suppose, 
with some unusual pontifical function, or with the annual distur- 
bance of Holy Week. Dr Hebert’s undoubted popularity is of itself 
sufficient praise, and we recornmend this volume, together with its 
two predecessors, as probably the best brief and accurate summary 
obtainable at the moment. The latest edition includes the new 
experimental rite of the paschal vigil, and concludes with an excel- 
lent chapter on liturgical music. Somewhere in these volumes at 
some future time the author’s followers would welcome his explana- 


tion of an even more perilous subject: the nature of religious and 
liturgical art. 


Le Mariage. Précis Théologique et Canonique. Par Mgr A. Martin. 


Septiéme édition. Pp. 471. (Riou-Reuze, 13 Rue de la Monnaie, 
Rennes.) 


THE author is vicar-general of Rennes, an office which offers every 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with the actualities of mar- 
riage problems, since their solution is often left to the vicar-general 
by priests who are puzzled about their obligations. The work has 
been in circulation for many years amongst the French clergy and is 
rightly held in the highest esteem, both for its practical character 
and for the outstanding competence of the writer, who has found it 
possible, notwithstanding the demands of his important office, to 
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study all the leading theologians and canonists, and to include in his 
text the many Roman decisions which offer directives and clarifica- 
tions in almost embarrassing abundance. Thus, the present edition, 
issued in 1952, itself contains a leaflet supplement giving, amongst 
other useful bits of information, the monitum of the Holy Office, 
go June 1952, on the question of coitus reservatus. 

The chief value of this work is in its practical character as a 
guide for the parochial clergy, providing solutions for the external 
and internal forum based on sound principles and supported by 
authoritative documents. Two features call for special mention. We 
are given for each section of the treatise an admirable series of cases 
which appear to be actual ones for the most part : the marital adven- 
tures of Titius and Bertha become more alive when the parties have 
nice French names such as Valentin and Cécile, and the different 
outlook of two priests needs no explaining when we know that 
their names are Sévére et Bénigne. The second feature, which we 
have never seen before in such splendour, will appeal more especially 
to those who have a “‘chartist”? mind: an enormous folded chart 
synopsizes the doctrine and law on marriage, briefly and clearly, so 
that the reader can get a complete view of the whole subject with the 
minimum of labour. 

Only rarely can a reviewer give unqualified praise to a book. In 
this instance it is more than justified, and we feel certain the clergy 
who buy it will not be disappointed. Unlikely though it may appear 
in reading a text-book, one’s interest is preserved throughout by the 
author’s bright treatment of his subject and by his prevailing op- 
timism. A vicar-general, after years of contact with clergy and 
faithful, might, we suppose, become exasperated with the former 
and disappointed with the latter, but of these reactions Mgr Martin 
shows no trace. 

Though the prices are not given, both works appear to be 
economically produced, and the chart may be obtained apart from 
the book. 


E. J. M. 


Decca Group L.P. REcorpDs 


Brahms: Alto Rhapsody (K. Ferrier, London Philharmonic) LXT 
2850. Liszt: Harmonies Poétiques et Religieuses. Mendelssohn: 
Prelude op. 35, i, and other pieces (J. Katchen, Piano) LXT 2838. 
Haydn: Sympony 96 (Miracle) and 97 (Van Beinum and Ams- 
terdam Concertgebouw O.) LXT 2847. Vaughan Williams: 
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Five Tudor Portraits (Mendelssohn Choir and Pittsburgh Sym. 

phony O.) CTL 7047. Corelli, Vivaldi and others: Christma; 

Music (R. Fasano and Virtuosi di Roma) AXTL 1032. 
THE growing output of L.P. records is almost impossible to cope 
with, but the pioneering Decca still retains the ascendancy. “Vir. 
tuosi” is a merited description of the instrumentalists recording the 
lively and sparkling Christmas Concertos: they appear to be new- 
comers on the English recording scene. In the two Haydn sym- 
phonies the Dutch orchestra sustains its reputation for artistic com- 
petence. Katchen in his piano recital gives, amongst other pieces 
rarely seen in the catalogue, Liszt’s Funérailles, whose grave and 
sombre character is accentuated by its following immediately on the 
Mephisto waltz. 

Vaughan Williams’s Tudor Portraits return as records to the land 
of their inspiration in a good American rendering. They are a 
musical setting of poems by John Skelton (1460-1529), who followed 
the custom of his time by inserting many lines of dog Latin whenever 
the theme seemed to sanction it, as in epitaphs or funeral laments, 
The composer is most successful on these Latin verses, and taking his 
cue perhaps from Berlioz introduces the plainsong Dies Irae with 
great effect. The whole of the long libretto is printed on the sleeve, 
an excellent method which we hope will become an established one. 

The words of the Brahms Rhapsody are obtainable from Decca, 
price sixpence, and the vocal score is published by Novello. This 
record is a substitute for one which was promised but unhappily 
failed to materialize owing to Kathleen Ferrier’s much lamented 
death last year. It is an L.P. version of Decca’s very successful 
edition on 78s, and consequently repeats the only small defect ina 
fine performance: the pizzicato of the strings representing the 
heavenly psaltery is not sufficiently pronounced. This detail apart it 
is a record which can be strongly recommended (and certainly is the 
most attractive in the above list), for the whole is contained on one 
side, and Kathleen Ferrier’s lovely voice is heard to perfection, 
especially when it dominates the male chorus in the moving melody 
of Ist auf deinem Psalter. The reverse side contains four lieder also by 
Brahms. Replying to many queries about plainsong records it is a 
pleasure to announce that Decca proposes in the very near future to 
publish five L.P. discs of Solesmes recordings, which will evidently 


contain much more than the deleted 78s which are now so hard to 
come by. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
**PLEA FOR LATIN’? 
(Tue Crercy Review, 1954, XX XIX, p. 25) 


Mr Charles Cunliffe writes: 

In making his “plea for Latin” in your January number Father 
Lattey rightly cautions those Catholics who would “press without 
reserve for a greater use of the various vernaculars’’. Yet although he 
is prompted to write by the apparent “desire for a greater use of the 
vernacular in Catholic services’, his subsequent remarks do not seem 
to have any direct bearing on this subject: he concerns himself with 
the use of Latin as the official language of the Church. Surely no one 
who would like to hear more English used in the Liturgy in this 
country has any wish to see Latin displaced as the language of 
ecclesiastical diplomacy and the common speech of theologians. In 
this connection it is indeed a matter for regret that English seminary 
professors no longer lecture in Latin. To use English in the admini- 
stration of the Sacraments, in the Divine Office, or for the scriptural 
readings at Mass, is no more detrimental to Catholic unity than to 
have popular devotions in English or to publish vernacular bibles. 


Dom Alphege Shebbeare, O.S.B., writes: 

Father Lattey’s refreshing vindication of “the language proper to 
the Roman Church” is worthy of very serious consideration by those 
who may be in danger of yielding to the vernacular persuasions of 
the impatient and short-sighted. 

In his concern for a more universal employment of this irreplace- 
able safeguard of Catholic unity Father Lattey naturally touches 
on the question of its pronunciation. 

Three successive Popes have expressed their desire that Latin 
should be pronounced as it is in Rome at the present day, Pope 
Benedict XV giving as one reason, that of its becoming “again the 
universal and common language among all nations’. In this con- 
nexion Father Lattey says: “‘the vowels do not seem to present any 
grave difficulty ; but unless the long and short vowels be adequately 
distinguished, Latin classical poetry is, of course, wiped out.” 

Now one of the outstanding advantages for practical purposes of 
the Roman pronunciation of Latin is that of the almost unmodified 
purity of the vowel sounds, which seems to have obtained since the 
days of St Gregory when accent supplanted quantity. 
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If we are to return to quantity when scanning Latin poetry, let 
us be clear that quantity as its name implies is quantity and not 
quality, and so a matter of time duration and not of vowel timbre, 
something in the region of crotchets and quavers and not of asson- 
ance. 


**BARBE ACARIE, WIFE AND MystTIC’’ 


(THe Ciercy Review, 1953, XXXVIII, p. 758) 


Mr Sheppard writes: 

‘*Were Bérulle’s methods . . . really different from the methods St 
Teresa employed?” This question, asked by your reviewer of my 
book Barbe Acarie, Wife and Mystic, admits, I believe, of but one 
answer, which is not that implied by the form of the question. But 
whatever the methods, whether praiseworthy or otherwise, em- 
ployed by St Teresa or Bérulle, the fundamental question at issue 
has nothing to do with any present-day tensions or misunderstand- 
ings among Carmelites which, your reviewer says, ‘“‘have sprung up 
in recent years”. Nor does it concern the Notting Hill Carmel and 
the subsequent foundations from it. A biographer is concerned 
primarily with facts. And the biographer of Barbe Acarie is faced 
with questions of fact to which he must supply an answer. Questions 
such as the following: did Bérulle do all in his power to prevent the 
Carmelite friars having any say in the foundation of the Carmelite 
nuns in France? Did he make quite sure, when the friars had eventu- 
ally made a foundation in France, that they should have nothing 
whatever to do with the nuns and that the nuns should be under the 
visitation of the Oratorians despite the original provision of the bull 
of foundation that the arrangements for the government of the nuns 
were temporary until Carmelite friars arrived on the scene? Did 
Bérulle go to great pains to prevent the two friars accompanying the 
nuns from Spain, writing no less than three letters to Barbe Acarie 
asking her to obtain the Nuncio’s intervention to prevent their doing 
so? Did he bundle these friars off home soon after the first clothing 
for fear that Henri IV should give them permission to make a founda- 
tion in France? Did he, in opposition to Duval and Gallemant (and 
Barbe Acarie), try to introduce his own “‘devotions”’ into the French 
convents of Carmelites? Did he confront Barbe Acarie, somewhat un- 
gently, on this question so that Duval was constrained to exclaim, 
‘‘What words, what violence”? Why did he not testify at Barbe 
Acarie’s beatification? Was he, or was he not, at the origin of the un- 
happy separation between friars and nuns which persisted in France 
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CORRESPONDENCE Ig! 


for something like three centuries, only to be finally ended in our 
own times? 

These questions and many others of the same nature have to be 
answered by Barbe Acarie’s biographer. They can only be answered 
according to the evidence; if in the process Bérulle turns out to be the 
villain of the piece the fault is not the biographer’s. Bérulle’s life and 
teaching are important; it is no denigration of them to endeavour 
to give a true picture of his conduct in one affair where, on one view 
of the evidence, he appears to have been mistaken. Examination of 
the documents of Barbe Acarie’s beatification process, the auto- 
biography of Blessed Anne of St Bartholomew (though not in the 
expurgated version by Father Marcel Bouix, S.J.—Paris, 1869) and 
other contemporary documents gives a very different picture from 
the one your reviewer seems to favour. 


Father Anselm, O.D.C., writes: 

May I make a few comments on the review of Barbe Acarie, which 
appeared in the December issue of THE CLERGY REviEw? 

I am not concerned in justifying Mr Sheppard’s criticisms of de 
Bérulle but in correcting certain impressions which your reviewer 
may have created. He writes, “Surely the fundamental question is, 
were the French Carmelites less Teresan in spirit than their Spanish 
sisters”? Any attempt to answer this question must take into account 
the unpleasant fact that, within living memory, in many of the 
French Carmels (and in those English Carmels founded from France) 
the Works of St Teresa, in which, all will agree, the “Teresan 
spirit” is to be found, were either inaccessible to the nuns, or had 
certain pages removed. There can be no question that de Bérulle not 
only “tried to introduce devotions alien to the spirit of the Order’, 
but actually did so. Your reviewer invokes the authority of St Francis 
de Sales as a testimony to the good character of de Bérulle ; but this is 
irrelevant, as the Saint no doubt admired the Cardinal as a zealous 
apostle and reformer. Moreover St Teresa herself is a good example ; 
the Saints have often been wrong in their analysis of certain subtle 
characters. 

Of the Great Foundress herself, your reviewer makes the shocking 
remark, ‘““When she was determined to have her way, she had it.” 
Even a cursory acquaintance with the teaching and practice of the 
Saint and with some portion of the testimony of those who knew her 
would afford a refutation of this calumny. He also writes of the debt 
which ‘‘English Catholics owe to the great convent of the Incar- 
nation”, because the nuns prayed for the conversion of England, 
and the convents founded from Paris contributed to the Catholic 
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Revival. One’s sense of gratitude is sobered by the knowledge that 
for several years the Community of the Rue d’Enfer was steeped in 
Jansenism. It is also modified by a recollection of the debt we owe to 
the exiled English Carmels of Hoogstraet and Antwerp, settled on 
English soil long before the coming of the French nuns and now at 
Lanherne and Chichester respectively. 


CHILDREN Miss1Inc Mass 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1954, XXXIX, p. 127) 


Our reviewer F. M. writes: 

Dr Wm. Sewell would like to see the degree of guilt of children 
missing mass (when their parents never come) more fully discussed. 
Such discussions go on for ever without agreement or even a common 
understanding; because some people are able to take a psycho- 
logical view, to put themselves imaginatively into the place of such 
children, and to give a realistic meaning—instead of a merely 
legalistic meaning—to such terms as ‘“‘full knowledge” and “full 
consent”; while other people are simply not capable of such a 
mental feat, and have to look at the facts from outside and form 
their judgement on external evidence. Such people occasionally 
come to accept the truth through some emotional shock in which 
they are personally involved: for instance (to invent an extreme 
case) if some sensitive boy-parishioner should take so much to heart 
the internal conflict between home and Church that he goes and 
hangs himself after school. Failing such an eye-opening shock, the 
only way such people can accept unwelcome truth is from authority, 
and that is why your reviewer asked for some theologian to explain 
the matter resoundingly. Of course this supposes that the theologian 
himself would be capable of the psychological view. 
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